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INTRODUCTION. 


A  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad 
will  shortly  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  and,  in  conformity  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Petitioners,  a  motion  will  be  made,  that  a  Com¬ 
mission  be  sent  out,  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  subject  matter  of  their  allegations,  and 
the  grievances  of  which  they  complain. 

The  Speech  now  printed  was  delivered  at 
the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  to 
such  an  audience  as  might  be  expected  to  attend 
after  midnight,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  July; 
and  as  it  is  important  that  the  case  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Trinidad  should  be  fully  under¬ 
stood,  is  published  for  distribution  among  the 
Members.  The  papers  respecting  Trinidad, 
which  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
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House  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  will  complete 
the  necessary  information  on  this  subject;  and 
as  soon  as  they  also  are  in  possession  of  the 
Members,  ulterior  proceedings  will  be  brought 
forward. 

The  depositions  taken  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Columbia,  respecting  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Independents  who  fled  from  the 
Spanish  Main  to  save  their  lives,  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Pamphlet,  and 
the  returns  from  the  book  of  the  Trinidad  Gaol, 
which  are  among  the  Papers  printing  by  order 
of  the  House,  show  that  these  unfortunate 
wretches,  instead  of  being  received  with  hos¬ 
pitality,  were  treated  with  every  kind  of  indig¬ 
nity  ;  that  they  were  thrown  into  the  common 
gaol,  and  afterwards,  either  distributed  among 
those  planters  who  would  give  them  maintenance 
for  their  labour,  or  sentenced  to  labour  in  chains 
on  the  public  works.  The  indignation  excited 
by  these  recitals,  will  be  augmented  by  a  recent 
instance  of  the  same  arbitrary  system  being 
acted  upon,  and  extended  to  British  subjects. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Sir  Ralph  Woodford, 
previously  to  his  leaving  this  country  to  resume 
the  government  of  Trinidad,  was  much  occupied 
in  framing  various  new  devices,  for  improving 


the  administration  of  Spanish  law  in  that  colony ; 
and  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours  have  at 
length  appeared.  The  Trinidad  Gazette  of  the 
25  th  January  last,  contains  an  Order  in  Council, 
dated  Carlton  House,  16  th  September,  1822, 
which  directs  the  establishment  of  a  new  Court, 
for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  Three 
of  the  clauses  run  thus : 

Clause  18,  “And  for  the  more  effectual 
“  suppression  of  potty  thefts  and  offences, 
“  within  the  town  of  Port  of  Spain,  and  the 
“  suburbs  thereof,  as  the  same  may  be  now,  or 
“  hereafter  be  limited,  the  alcaldes  in  ordinary 
“  shall  by  turns,  two  days  in  each  week,  or 
“  oftener,  if  it  shall  be  by  the  said  Governor 
“  deemed  necessary,  sit  in  open  Court,  for  the 
“  hearing  and  determining  of  all  such  petty 
“  thefts,  assaults,  breaches  of  the  peace,  contra- 
«  ventions  of  the  police  laws  and  regulations, 
“  and  all  similar  misdemeanors,  as  by  the  chief 
“  of  police,  or  by  his  assistants,  shall  be  brought 
“  before  them  ;  and  the  alcalde  shall  have  power 
“  and  authority  to  adjudge  the  prisoner,  on  a 
“  verbal  and  summary  hearing  being  had  of  the 
“  parties,  in  the  prisoner’s  presence,  to  a  fine  not 
«  exceeding  thirty  pounds  current  money  of  the 
“  said  island,  or  to  imprisonment  for  any  term 
“  not  exceeding  two  months,  with  or  without 


‘  hard  work  during  such  imprisonment;  or  to 
‘  work  in  chains,  in  cleaning  the  streets,  or 
‘  other  public  work,  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
1  l^e  term,  or  to  corporal  punishment; 
‘  taking  care,  however,  that  if,  in  the  verbal 
c  hearing,  the  offence  shall  appear  to  deserve 
‘  public  prosecution,  that  the  parties  be  imme¬ 
diately  taken  before  the  judge  of  criminal 
‘  inquiry.” 


Clause  19,  “  If,  however,  in  any  cases  of 
free  persons,  which  the  alcalde  shall  think  fit 
to  determine,  corporal  punishment  shall  be 
adjudged  to  the  offence,  the  prisoner,  on  his 
being  convicted,  shall  be  committed  to  the 
gaol,  there  to  abide  the  next  ensuing  monthly 
gaol  meeting  of  the  magistrates,  who  may 
order  such  punishment,  by  stripes  not  exceed¬ 
ing  forty  in  number,  or  solitary  confinement, 
or  hard  labour,  with  or  without  chains,  as  the 
offence  may  demand,  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  three  months ;  and  in  these  cases 
the  chief  of  police  shall  assemble  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  the  gaol  attorney  shall  act  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  whole  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  verbally  and  summarily  before  the 
magistrates :  but  the  case  shall  be  entered  in 
the  gaol  registry,  and  the  order  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  upon  the  same,  by  the  gaol  attorney.” 
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Clause  22,  “  And  all  laws  and  customs 
“  tending  to  impede  the  free  exercise  of  the 
“  authorities  conferred  by  these  regulations  and 
“  orders,  or  any  privilege  to  the  contrary  of  any 
“  thing  that  is  herein  before-  ordained  and 
“  declared,  shall  be,  as  the  same  are,  hereby 
“  repealed  and  annulled.” 

This  Proclamation  excited  great  agitation 
among  the  free  coloured  people,  who  felt  indig¬ 
nant  at  being  subjected  to  such  degrading 
and  ignominious  punishments.  They  imme¬ 
diately  applied  to  a  barrister  for  his  opinion, 
whether  the  18th  and  19th  clauses  were  applic¬ 
able  as  well  to  the  white  as  to  the  free  coloured 
population  of  the  colony.  The  opinion  given 
was,  that  the  words  free  persons  must  be  taken 
in  a  general  not  a  partial  sense ;  and  that  all  the 
free  population  of  the  colony,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  colour,  and  whatever  their  rank  and  con¬ 
dition  in  life,  were  alike  subject  to  the  infliction 
of  corporal  punishment,  or  to  be  condemned  to 
labour  in  chains,  in  the  public  streets  or  on  the 
public  works,  for  the  petty  offences  recited  in 
the  18th  and  19th  clauses  of  the  Order  in  Coun¬ 
cil  in  question.  The  opinion  farther  stated,  that 
the  22d  clause  repealed  and  extinguished  the 
privileges  which  both  the  white  and  free  coloured 
inhabitants  were  entitled  to,  either  under  the 
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Spanish  laws,  or  the  articles  of  capitulation  for 
the  surrender  of  the  colony;  notwithstanding 
the  declaration  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  delivering 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Campbell  v. 
Hall,  that  the  articles  of  capitulation  by  which 
a  colony  surrendered,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  by 
which  it  was  ceded,  were  sacred  and  inviolable. 
This  opinion,  though  not  very  satisfactory  to 
the  white  inhabitants,  in  some  degree  allayed 
the  irritation  of  the  free  people  of  colour. 
They  continued,  however,  to  concert  measures 
for  obtaining  redress ;  and  entered  into  a  sub¬ 
scription  (which  when  the  packet  sailed,  was 
said  to  have  amounted  to  seventeen  thousand 
dollars,)  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  deputation 
from  their  own  body,  to  lay  their  complaints  at 
the  foot  of  the  Throne,  and  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

Another  striking  feature  in  the  existing 
government  of  Trinidad  remains  to  be  no¬ 
ticed.  After  the  Committee  of  Landholders 
had  framed  their  petition  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  against  the  proclamations  respecting  their 
grants  of  land,  they  applied  for  copies  of  various 
documents,  which  they  considered  necessary  to 
the  support  of  their  claims,  and  which  cannot  be 
obtained  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor; 


but  their  application  was  peremptorily  rejected, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  letters. 

“  Port  of  Spain,  Oct.  8th,  1822. 

“  Sir, — Having  received  information  by  the  last  packet, 
“  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Landholders  for 
‘£  this  island  resident  in  England,  that  certain  papers  and 
“  returns  relative  to  this  colony  have  been  moved  for  in,  and 
£‘  agreed  to  by,  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  laid  before 
“  that  honorable  House ;  and  suggesting  that  such  other 
“  documents,  as  were  calculated  to  elucidate  a  subject  so 
£<  interesting  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  might  be  asked  for 
“  here,  and  forwarded  to  London ; — I  have  the  honor,  as 
“  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Landholders  in  this  island, 
“  agreeably  to  its  resolve  of  this  day,  most  respectfully  to 
“  transmit  herewith  the  list  of  certain  papers,  and  other 
,£  matters  of  the  latter  description,  as  made  out  by  the  Sub- 
£‘  committee,  and  to  request  that  your  Excellency  will  be 
“  pleased  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  obtaining  the  same 
££  accordingly. 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

“  Very  respectfully, 

“  Your  Excellency’s  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

(Signed)  “  St.  H.  Begorrat. 

4i  His  Excellency  Lieut.-Colonel  Young, 

“  Governor  ad  interim,” 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


“  Gov.  House,  October  10,  1822. 
“  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
“  the  8th  inst.,  and  in  reply  thereto,  to  say,  that  I  feel  myself 


“  as  little  justified  in  entertaining  your  application,  as  I  con¬ 
sider  you  to  be  warranted  in  making  it. 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

“  Your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

(Signed)  “  Aretas  William  Young. 


This  letter  from  the  Governor  shows,  that 
the  information  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice 
cannot  be  obtained  from  the  colony ;  and  renders 
it  still  more  imperative  on  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  to  send  out  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  to 
examine  into  and  report  upon  the  grievances 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad. 

London ,  10^  April ,  1823. 


While  1  fully  acquiesce  in  the  motion  for 
issuing-  a  Commission,  to  enquire  into  the  State 
of  the  Settlements  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  Mauritius  and  Ceylon,  from  which  J  augur 
very  great  advantages,  both  to  those  colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  I  am  also  extremely 
anxious  that  the  same  bene&t  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  another  of  our  colonies,  Trinidad,  as 
proposed  by  the  Honorable  Member  for  Mon¬ 
trose:  and  I  trust  that  my  local  knowledge  of 
that  island,  and  the  extensive  and  constant 
correspondence  that  I  have  long  maintained 
with  it,  will  enable  me  to  state  such  additional 
facts,  as  will  satisfy  the  House  of  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  agreeing  to  his  amendment. 
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The  first  reasons  1  shall  offer,  are  founded 
upon  the  enormous  amount  of  the  exactions 
imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad. 
That  island  produces  about  the  same  quantity 
of  sugar  as  the  adjacent  island  of  Grenada,  and 
therefore  the  ability  of  the  inhabitants  to  bear 
burthens  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  same. 
But  the  exactions  wrung  from  the  industry  of 
the  former,  are  so  out  of  proportion  to  those 
levied  on  the  latter,  as  to  call  loudly  for  enquiry 
and  redress. 


The  amount  of  the  taxes  annually  raised  in 
Grenada  are  about  £30,000  currency.  Those 
raised  in  Trinidad,  according  to  a  pamphlet 
published  here  in  1817,  by  a  very  intelligent 
inhabitant  and  considerable  landed  proprietor  of 
that  island,  are£l  06,000  currency.  The  amount 
of  law  expences  and  fees  of  the  Courts  of  Justice 
in  Grenada,  are  estimated  at  £20,000.  In 
Trinidad,  according  to  the  authority  before 
quoted,  they  amount  to  £130,000.  The  annual 
expence  of  the  Registry  of  Slaves  in  Grenada  is 
£200  sterling.  In  Trinidad,  the  writer  already 
referred  to,  states  it  at  £22,500  currency.  In 
Grenada,  the  expences  attending  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  restitution  of  a  runaway  negro,  seldom 
or  ever  exceed  £4,  and  frequently  do  not 
amount  to  half  that  sum.  In  Trinidad,  forty- 
four  runaway  negroes  were  apprehended  toge- 
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ther  about  two  years  ago  ;  and  after  a  tedious 
legal  process,  during  the  continuance  of  which 
they  remained  in  gaol,  were  ordered  to  be  re¬ 
stored,  on  their  proprietors  paying  their  respec¬ 
tive  proportions  of  the  expences,  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  no  less  ,  a  sum  than  £5,272;  or  nearly 
£120  each,  which  in  many  cases  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  negroes,  considering  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  they  had  suffered,  both  in  health,  morals 
and  habits  of  industry,  during  their  long  con¬ 
finement  in  gaol.  I  speak  of  this  case  from 
actual  knowledge,  having  been  drawn  upon  to 
pay  part  of  the  money,  on  account  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  some  of  these  slaves,  who  at  the  same 
time  transmitted  me  the  official  account  of  the 
charges.  They  appeared  to  me  so  enormous, 
that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  send  them  to  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office,  with  a  letter  expressing  my  senti¬ 
ments  upon  the  subject :  but,  to  my  surprise,  I 
received  rather  a  smart  rap  on  the  knuckles,  for 
presuming  to  question  the  excellence  of  any  of 
the  regulations  devised  by  Sir  Ralph  Woodford, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad. 

Large  sums  are  also  raised  in  Trinidad  for 
objects  of  embellishment,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  means  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  orders  the  streets  to  be  new  paved,  and 
assesses  the  proprietors  of  houses  £4  65.  8d. 
per  foot  on  their  frontage,  to  defray  the  ex- 
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pence  of  the  alteration.  The  usual  front  of 
a  lot  being  60  feet,  each  proprietor  of  a  lot  of 
this  description  has  to  pay  about  <£250,  for 
tearing  up  the  pavement  and  laying  it  down 
again,  with  a  kennel  on  each  side  instead  of  one 
in  the  middle.  It  is  to  be  observed  too,  that 
this  £4  6s.  8 d.  per  foot,  is  the  rate  for  one  side 
of  the  street  only;  the  owner  of  the  house 
opposite,  being  obliged  to  pay  the  same  amount; 
so  that  the  whole  expence  of  this  alteration  is 
a  cruel  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Port  of 
Spain,  Some  of  them  have  been  actually 
obliged  to  mortgage,  and  others  to  sell  their 
houses,  to  liquidate  their  assessments  to  the 
pavement ;  for  unless  they  are  paid  by  the  day 
fixed  in  the  Gazette,  the  Marshal  levies  without 
further  notice. 

The  Governor  orders  new  roads  to  be  cut 
through  estates  one  year,  abandons  them 
and  orders  others  in  a  different  direction  to 
be  made  the  year  following,  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence  to  the  unfortunate  proprietors.  In  1815, 
Governor  Woodford  ordered  a  new  road  to  be 
made  through  Marbella  estate,  upon  which 
the  able-bodied  negroes  belonging  to  that  and 
several  neighbouring  plantations  were  em- 
ployed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
March ;  and  this  appropriation  of  their  labour, 
during  the  height  of  the  season  for  making 
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sugar,  cost  some  of  the  proprietors  a  consider 
able  portion  of  their  crops.  The  year  following', 
in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  labour  of 
negroes  upon  the  roads  is  in  a  great  degree 
useless,  (from  the  rainy  season  having  set  in  and 
made  them  beds  of  mud,)  but  when  their  labour 
is  essential  for  the  purpose  of  weeding  the  canes 
on  which  the  ensuing  crop  depends,  Sir  Ralph 
Woodford  ordered  the  negroes  of  the  same 
estates  to  work  upon  a  new  road  traced  in  a 
different  line,  that  which  was  made  the  year 
before  being  abandoned. 

The  inequality  of  the  burthens  imposed  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Grenada  and  Trinidad  is 
easily  accounted  for;  Grenada  enjoys  a  British 
constitution — her  laws  are  framed  by  represen¬ 
tatives  chosen  from  among  the  people,  and  who 
can  impose  no  taxes  to  which  they  do  not  them¬ 
selves  contribute,  in  common  with  their  fellow- 
subjects:  but  Trinidad  is  under  an  arbitrary 
government,  and  her  laws  are  made  by  a  single 
individual,  who  has  no  common  interest  with 
those  over  whom  he  rules. 

Another  subject  that  demands  a  Commission 
of  Enquiry  is,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
powers  vested  in  the  Governor  of  Trinidad. 
These  powers  are  defined  in  his  Majesty’s  Pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  19th  June  1813 ;  which  recites 


that  “  all  the  powers  of  the  executive  govern- 
“  ment,  within  the  said  island,  shall  be  vested 
“  solely  in  our  said  Governor,  who  is  directed 
“  to  administer  justice  and  police,  in  conformity 
“  to  the  ancient  laws  and  institutions,  that  sub- 
“  sisted  wifhin  the  said  island  previous  to  its 
“surrender;  (but  with  these  saving  clauses,) 

“  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  admit,  subject 
“  to  such  reglations,  alterations  and  improve- 
“  ments,  as  may  have  been  since  made,  and 
“  approved  by  us ;  subject  also  to  such  instruc- 
“  tions  as  he  may  hereafter  receive;  or  to  such 
“  deviations,  in  consequence  of  sudden  and  un- 
«.  foreseen  emergencies,  as  may  render  a  depar- 
“  ture  from  them  manifestly  expedient.”  In 
other  words,  his  will  is  the  law ;  as  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  exemplification  of  the 
powers  which  he  is  authorised  to  exercise. 

He  may  impose  fines  upon  individuals,  and 
imprison  or  banish  them  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure.  Fine  and  imprisonment  have  been 
circumstances  of  frequent  occurrence,  under  the 
Spanish  system  of  government  continued  in 
Trinidad  ;  and  the  power  of  banishment  is  also 
asserted  by  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  in  his  Procla¬ 
mation  of  the  19th  August  1815,  prohibiting  the 
inhabitants  of  Trinidad  from  supplying  the 
independents  of  South  America,  with  arms,  am¬ 
munition,  warlike  stores,  or  money.  This  Pro- 
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clamation  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  dated  the  28th  March  1817;  and 
declares  that  all  the  inhabitants  who  contravene 
his  orders,  shall  be  banished  and  expelled  from 
the  colony,  and  their  property  be  forfeited  and 
confiscated  to  the  use  of  his  Majesty.  The 
denunciation  against  the  Spanish  independents, 
who  had  been  permitted  to  reside  in  the  colony, 
recapitulates  all  these  powers :  for  it  runs  thus, — 
“  Those  who  shall  be  detected  in  the  like 
“  offences,  shall  be  forthwith  imprisoned,  their 
“  property  be  forfeited  and  confiscated,  they 
“  shall  be  banished  and  expelled  from  the 
“  colony,  and  the  securities  entered  into  for 
“  their  good  behaviour  be  deemed  and  taken  as 
“  forfeited  to  the  Government.” 


The  Governor  sends  for  individuals,  and 
examines  them  upon  interrogatories,  in  answer¬ 
ing  which  they  are  obliged  to  criminate  them¬ 
selves.  He  intercepts  and  opens  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  individuals,  demands  a  sight  of  those 
they  may  have  received,  and  searches  houses 
and  breaks  open  locks,  to  obtain  possession  of 
papers,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 


He  imposes  new  taxes  by  his  own  sole  autho¬ 
rity.  He  has  indeed  a  Council,  but  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  nominated  by  himself  and  removeable 
at  his  pleasure,  and  it  is  a  Council  of  advice,  not 
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of  controul ;  so  that  in  fact  their  power  is  nomi¬ 
nal.  The  taxes  have  been  greatly  increased 
since  the  arrival  of  Sir  Ralph  Woodford. 
Formerly  the  annual  expences  of  the  Civil 
Establishment  were  provided  for,  by  a  duty 
of  31  per  cent,  on  imports  and  exports ;  and 
with  this  source  of  revenue  only,  General  Pic- 
ton  left  a  balance  of  near  100,000  dollars  in 
the  Treasury,  when  he  gave  up  the  government 
to  his  successor.  The  tax  upon  exports  is  now 
levied  on  the  real,  and  not  as  formerly  on  the 
official  value;  so  that  a  hogshead  of  sugar  which 
before  paid  about  \i  dollar,  now  pays  an  average 
of  nearly  three  dollars.  New  taxes  have  also  been 
laid  on  slaves,  dwelling-houses,  wines  and  spirits. 


The  Governor  imposes  new  fees  of  office  for 
himself  and  the  other  public  functionaries.  A 
docket  of  fees  was  published  by  Governor 
Picton  in  1798,  and  a  new  docket  was  published 
by  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  in  July  1816.  The 
former  neither  took  fees  himself,  nor  allowed  the 
Judges  to  take  any ;  but  confined  them  to  their 
salaries,  and  declared  that  “  the  administration 
“  of  justice  on  their  part  ought  to  be  gratuitous.” 
The  latter  takes  fees  both  as  Governor  and  as 
Judge;  and  has  taken  the  highest  fees  to 
himself,  as  being  the  highest  in  rank.  His  fee 
on  merely  writing  his  name,  to  certify  appeal 
papers,  is  no  less  than  fifty  pounds  currency ! 
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The  whole  number  of  fees  enumerated  in 
Governor  Picton’s  Proclamation  is  thirteen ;  in 
Sir  Ralph  Woodford’s  new  docket,  the  enume¬ 
ration  of  them  fills  twenty-three  handsome  sized 
pages  !  So  great  is  the  avidity  for  fees  in  Trini¬ 
dad,  that  they  have  even  been  extorted  from 
unfortunate  persons,  who,  escaping  from  the 
Spanish  Main,  have  sought  an  asylum  in  Trini¬ 
dad,  from  the  fury  of  contending  parties  and  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  for  permission  to  reside  there 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor. 

According  to  the  Spanish  law,  a  will  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  testator,  (the  mode  in  which 
wills  are  usually  drawn  in  that  country,)  may 
be  opened  and  proved  before  any  of  the  Judges 
or  Alcades,  as  well  as  before  the  Governor  or 
Chief  Judge ;  and  the  fees,  according  to  the  old 
table,  were  a  hundred  and  four  bits,  or  nine 
dollars  and  a  half.  As  people  die  fast  in  that 
climate,  this  source  of  emolument  is  worth 
monopolizing,  and  Sir  Ralph  issued  an  ordi¬ 
nance,  that  such  wills  should  in  future  be 
opened  and  proved  before  himself  alone;  and 
the  fees  now  charged  upon  them,  are  stated  to 
amount,  in  some  cases,  to  fifty  and  even  to  a 
hundred  dollars.  A  great  portion  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Trinidad  are  Roman  Catholics;  and 
such  of  them  as  can  afford  it,  have  the  Host  or 
Great  Cross  carried  before  their  funeral  proces- 


sions.  Sir  Ralph  has  contrived  to  exact  a  fee  from 
them  even  at  the  grave,  (where  it  might  have  been 
thought  they  would  have  been  suffered  to  rest  in 
peace,)  by  demanding  eight  dollars  as  the  price 
of  his  permission  to  use  that  ceremony. 

1  have  heard  that  Sir  Ralph  Woodford's 
emoluments  are  fixed,  and  that  he  derives  no 
benefit  from  any  of  these  fees :  but  be  the 
money  appropriated  how  it  may,  it  comes  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad ; 
and  I  contend  that  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected 
to  such  numerous  and  heavy  exactions,  at  the 
pleasure  of  any  individual,  or  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  The  exercise  of  all  these  powers 
may  be,  and  I  believe  is,  in  perfect  conformity  to 
Spanish  Laws ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  of  the  system,  that  I  complain :  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  if  an  angel  from  heaven  was 
sent  down  to  administer  the  government  of  Tri¬ 
nidad  in  its  present  form,  he  would  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  give  satisfaction ;  and  this  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  it  ought  not  to  be  continued. 

The  most  oppressive,  because  the  most  im¬ 
portant  act  in  the  administration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Trinidad  by  Sir  Ralph  W oodford,  has 
been  his  issuing  Proclamations,  striking  at  the 
root  of  the  titles  of  all  the  landed  property 
in  the  island,  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
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hold  their  estates  in  future  by  a  new  tenure,  to 
pay  at  once  to  the  Crown  £160,000  fines,  be¬ 
sides  annual  quit  rents  for  ever,  and  not  much 
less  than  £50,000  fees  to  himself  and  his 
associates  in  office.  On  the  5th  December 
1815,  a  Proclamation  appeared,  declaring  “a 
“  great  proportion  of  the  titles  to  land  in  the 
44  colony  to  be  defective  or  absolutely  void, 
44  either  as  arising  from  the  neglect  of  the  par- 
“  ties  themselves,  or  from  an  abuse  or  violation 
“  of  their  respective  grants,  or  for  want  of  some 
44  specific  declaration  of  the  Royal  pleasure 
44  thereupon ;  but  that  His  Royal  Highness  the 
44  Prince  Regent,  taking  these  circumstances 
44  into  his  consideration,  as  well  as  the  advan- 
“  tages  that  the  inhabitants  now  and  hereafter 
44  will  derive  from  a  secure  tenure  and  unmo- 
44  lested  possession  of  their  lands,  has  been 
44  pleased  to  declare,  that  such  grants  only  shall 
“  be  considered  valid,  as  were  registered  in  strict 
4 £  conformity  to  the  Spanish  Cedula  of  1783; 
44  but  that  the  titles  to  other  lands  should  be 
44  confirmed,  on  the  owners  paying  a  fine  of 
“  £100  currency  each  to  the  Crown,  an  annual 
44  quit  rent  of  5s.  per  Quarree,  and  being  sub- 
44  ject  to  have  such  portion  of  their  grants  re- 
44  suined,  as  may  not  have  been  duly  cultivated, 
44  or  as  may  be  w  anted  for  the  public  service.” 

The  landholders  of  Trinidad,  alarmed  at  these 
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threatened  exactions,  appointed  a  Committee, 
consisting  of  twelve  gentlemen,  seven  of  whom 
resided  in  the  colony  and  five  in  London.  The 
former  undertook  the  task  of  preparing  a  me¬ 
morial,  in  vindication  of  their  rights;  and  the 
latter  were  requested  to  support  it  by  represen¬ 
tations  to  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  ;  and  if  these 
failed,  by  an  appeal  against  one  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Governor. 

Sir  Ralph  Woodford’s  impeachment  of  the 
titles  to  land  held  under  Spanish  grants,  was 
founded  on  the  3rd  article  of  the  Cedula  of 
1783,  which  prescribes  that  all  grants  should 
be  registered  in  the  Book  Becero  of  Popula¬ 
tion  ;  but  a  reference  to  this  Cedula  shows,  that 
it  neither  imposes  the  duty  of  registering  them 
upon  the  grantees,  nor  makes  the  registry  itself 
essential  to  the  validity  of  their  titles.  The 
language  of  the  article  is  directory,  not  con¬ 
ditional.  The  document  which  is  to  serve  as 
the  title  deed  of  their  property,  is  declared  in 
the  Cedula  to  be  “  The  copy  of  the  respective 
allotments;”  in  other  words,  the  diagrams  or 
plans  of  their  grants,  taken  by  the  Surveyor 
General,  and  recorded  in  his  office;  which 
hitherto  had  uniformly  been  so  considered  and 
recognized.  r 

The  duty  of  registering  these  grants,  properly 
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belonged  to  officers  appointed  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  who  attempted  to  derive  undue  advan¬ 
tages  from  their  situation,  and  demanded  large 
fees  from  the  grantees,  for  doing  that  which 
they  were  already  paid  for  doing  by  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  were  bound  by  his  royal  Cedula 
to  do  without  fee  or  reward;  the  second  arti¬ 
cle  of  that  Cedula  declaring  expressly,  that 
these  lands  were  to  be  given,  “  gratuitously 
“  and  in  perpetuity,”  (gratuitamente  y  en  per- 
petuidad.) 

Other  clauses  in  this  Cedula,  shew  that  the 
King  of  Spain  never  contemplated  the  payment 
of  fees  for  these  grants,  by  the  new  settlers ; 
for  they  exempt  them  from  the  payment  of  all 
duties  and  taxes  for  ten  years;  and  direct  the 
Governor  to  furnish  them  with  money  out  of 
the  Royal  Treasury,  to  purchase  cattle,  mules 
and  implements  of  agriculture.  This  Cedula 
opened  Trinidad  as  an  asylum  for  fugitive 
debtors ;  and  all  these  provisions  w  ere  evi¬ 
dently  made  with  a  view  to  the  state  of  poverty, 
in  which  persons  who  availed  themselves  of  it 
might  be  expected  to  arrive;  and  are  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  idea,  of  their  being  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  large  fees  for  recording  their 
grants. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  there  ap- 


pear  no  grounds  whatever  for  the  language  of 
this  Proclamation,  “  That  a  great  proportion  of 
“  the  titles  to  land  in  Trinidad  are  defective  or 
“  absolutely  void,  either  as  arising  from  the 
“  neglect  of  the  parties  themselves,  or  from  an 
“  abuse  or  violation  of  their  respective  grants 
and  in  further  proof  of  the  just  title  by  which 
the  inhabitants  hold  these  lands,  they  appeal 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  Indies,  which  declare 
as  follows: — 


“  All  parties  who  have  received  grants  from 
«*  the  Governors  of  any  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
“  and  who  have  resided  upon  and  cultivated 
“  their  lands,  for  four  years,  are  entitled  to  dis- 
“  pose  of  the  same  by  sale,  or  in  any  other  man- 
“  ner  they  may  think  proper.”* 

The  same  law  declares  four  years’  residence 
and  cultivation  to  give  absolute  dominion  of 
property  in  grants  so  obtained.')'  In  support  of 
the  validity  of  the  titles  by  which  persons  hold 
lands,  though  not  recorded  in  the  Book  Becero, 
and  of  their  being  considered  as  having  absolute 
dominion  over  them,  after  four  years’  residence 
and  cultivation,  it  may  further  be  urged,  that 
numerous  sales  and  conveyances  have  been 


*  Recopilation,  Book  4,  Title  12,  Law  1. 
4  Ibid. 
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made  from  time  to  time,  and  recorded  in  the 
different  public  offices  of  the  Escrivanos  in 
Trinidad:  for  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  titles  of 
these  lands  had  been  forfeited,  as  now  declared, 
no  Spanish  lawyer  would  have  advised  his 
client  to  pay  a  valuable  consideration  for  lands 
thus  circumstanced. 

The  holders  of  the  grants  further  appealed 
to  the  Capitulation,  under  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Trinidad  surrendered  to  the  British 
arms;  the  8th  and  9th  articles  of  which 
guarantee  all  the  private  property  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  as  well  Spaniards  as  such  as  have  been 
naturalized;  and  pledge  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  consider  all  contracts  and  purchases 
made  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  as  bind¬ 
ing  and  valid. 

The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Department,  after  hearing  the  representations 
of  the  Committee  on  this  subject,  apprised  them 
that  he  had  given  up  the  fines  and  quit  rents, 
but  intended  to  enforce  the  new  rights  claimed 
for  the  Crown  in  Sir  Ralph  Woodford’s  Procla¬ 
mation,  of  escheating  lands  for  what  he  terms 
partial  cultivation,  and  taking  any  part  of  them 
whenever  required  for  the  public  service. 

These  new  rights  were  considered  by  the 
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inhabitants,  as  far  more  oppressive  than  the 
tines  and  quit  rents  which  had  been  aban¬ 
doned.  The  latter  were  at  least  fixed  and 
determinate  in  their  nature ;  but  the  former  des¬ 
troyed  the  security  of  all  private  property,  and 
placed  every  man  at  the  mercy  of  the  Governor 
for  the  time  being.  These  new-claimed  rights 
gave  the  Governor  the  power  of  ejecting  any 
individual  out  of  his  own  house,  on  giving  him 
merely  a  nominal  indemnity,  in  a  grant  of  un¬ 
cleared  lands;  which  are  actually  of  little  or 
no  value,  as  large  tracts  of  cleared  land  may 
be  purchased  in  Trinidad,  for  less  than  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  cutting  down  the  wood. 

With  respect  to  the  point  of  due  cultivation, 
all  that  is  required,  either  by  the  Cedula  of 
1783  or  the  Spanish  laws  of  the  Indies,  is,  that 
the  grantee  should  reside  upon  and  cultivate 
the  lands  allotted  to  him,  with  the  means  he 
possessed,  (in  proportion  to  which  the  extent  of 
his  grant  was  regulated,)  for  the  term  of  four 
years ;  after  which  the  law  gave  him  absolute 
dominion  over  them,  and  the  right  of  disposing 
of  them  by  sale,  or  in  any  other  manner  he 
pleased.  No  man  can  guarantee  the  lives  of 
his  slaves ;  and  if  he  were  deprived  of  them 
by  contagious  disorders,  or  by  any  other  cala¬ 
mity,  the  Spanish  Government  did  not  punish 
him  for  his  misfortunes,  by  escheating  his  lands. 
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Much  less  should  the  British  Government  enforce 
such  a  principle,  after  having  abolished  the 
slave  trade ;  a  measure  which,  however  dictated 
by  the  high  considerations  of  justice,  humanity 
and  policy,  must  soon  render  the  loss  of  slaves 
irretrievable. 

In  opposition  to  these  new-claimed  rights, 
the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad  appealed  to  the  laws 
of  Spain,  which  recite  all  the  reservations  made 
by  the  Crown,  in  colonial  grants,  (among  which 
the  rights  in  question  are  not  to  be  found,)  and 
distinctly  declare  that  they  relate  to  nothing 
else.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  can  acquire 
no  other  rights,  either  by  the  conquest  or  the 
cession  of  Trinidad,  than  those  which  belonged 
to  the  King  of  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  surrender 
of  the  Colony.  He  cannot  assume  those  of 
which  that  Monarch  had  previously  divested 
himself  in  favor  of  his  subjects,  without  violating 
their  just  rights,  and  infringing  the  Capitula¬ 
tion  under  which  they  surrendered  to  his  govern-^ 
ment. 

The  Committee  therefore  made  a  fresh  repre¬ 
sentation  to  his  Lordship,  contending  that  the 
possessors  of  land  under  Spanish  grants,  were 
entitled  to  hold  them,  upon  the  terms  on  which 
they  were  originally  accepted  and  cultivated  : 
but  to  this  they  received  no  answer. 
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A  few  months  previous  to  the  Proclamation 
of  the  5th  December  1815,  Sir  Ralph  Wood¬ 
ford  had  prosecuted  Belmont  Estate  at  the 
suit  of  the  Crown,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
forfeited  for  non-registry  in  the  Book  Becero. 
Judge  Bigge,  who  tried  the  cause,  decided 
against  the  Crown,  and  declared  the  Title  of 
the  Owners  to  be  good  and  valid  :*  After  that 
Proclamation  had  been  confirmed  at  home,  the 
Attorney-General  of  Trinidad  appealed  from 
the  sentence  of  Judge  Bigge,  and  brought  the 
case  before  the  superior  tribunal,  in  which  Sir 
Ralph  Woodford  is  Judge ;  who  reversed  Judge 
Bigge’s  decree,  and  confiscated  the  estate.| 
Another  estate  called  the  Union,  adjoining  to 
Belmont,  was  soon  afterwards  escheated,  on  the 
ground  of  being  required  for  the  public  service ; 
being  wanted,  as  the  decree  states,  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  lands  occupied  hy  his  Excellency 
theGovernor,%  whose  country  residence  was  situ¬ 
ated  at  Belmont.  An  appeal  was  entered  against 
the  Governor’s  decree  confiscating  Belmont ;  but 
before  it  could  be  brought  to  a  hearing,  Sir 
Ralph  Woodford  obtained  an  order  from  Mr. 
Barry,  the  owner,  to  stop  the  proceedings,  by 
paying  him  for  the  estate,  not  by  a  nominal  in¬ 
demnity  in  wood  lands,  but  in  hard  dollars:  and 

'*  Appendix,  No.  1. 
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thus  disappointed  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad, 
in  their  expectation  of  having  a  legal  decision 

of  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  on  the  merits  of  their 
case. 

After  this,  Sir  Ralph  proceeded  to  enforce  his 
Proclamations.  Surveys  were  taken,  by  his 
order,  in  the  two  quarters  of  North  and  South 
Naparima;  and  various  portions  of  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  estates  were  confiscated,  under, 
the  new  rights  claimed  for  the  Crown,  and  sold 
by  public  auction.*  These  confiscations  and 
sales  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  two,  out 
of  more  than  thirty  quarters,  or  parishes,  into 
which  Trinidad  is  divided;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rest  of  the  island  being  left  to  enjoy  the 
pleasing  sensation,  that  a  similar  fate  is  reserved 
for  them  at  some  future  period.  As  their  last 
resource,  they  have  petitioned  this  House.  A 
copy  of  their  petition  is  in  my  hands,  but  the 
original  is  not  yet  arrived,  the  only  mode  of 
procuring  the  signatures  of  the  land  owners 
being  by  sending  it  round  to  them  on  their 
respective  estates,  which  necessarily  occasions 
considerable  delay.  It  enters  into  a  long  detail 
of  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  respecting  the 
grants  of  land,  and  prays  that  a  Commission 
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may  be  sent  out  to  enquire  into  and  report 
upon  that  subject;  “and  on  such  other  mat- 
“  ters,  as  are  immediately  and  deeply  connected 
“  with,  and  affect  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
“  the  colony.”  The  statement  of  the  petitioners 
appears  to  me  to  be  unanswerable;  and  no¬ 
thing  can  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  case,  but 
the  repeal  of  all  the  oppressive  Proclamations 
respecting  grants  of  land  in  TLrinidad. 

Another  part  of  Sir  Ralph  Woodford’s  con¬ 
duct  that  demands  enquiry,  for  the  honor  of  the 
British  character,  is  his  treatment  of  the  Spanish 
Independents  who  sought  an  asylum  in  Trinidad. 
When  the  royalist  army  was  marching  upon 
Guiria,  that  part  of  the  coast  that  lies  just  op¬ 
posite  Trinidad,  numbers  of  unhappy  fugitives 
embarked  in  boats,  canoes,  and  whatever  small 
craft  they  could  find,  to  save  themselves  from 
the  exterminating  fury  of  their  enemies,  and 
went  over  to  Trinidad,  where  Sir  Ralph  Wood¬ 
ford  refused  these  unfortunate  wretches,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  women  and  children, 
permission  to  land.  The  smallness  of  their 
vessels,  and  the  want  of  provisions,  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  seek  any  other  port. 
They  had  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  they. came,  where  many 
of  them  were  immediately  massacred  ;  and  the 
rest  fled  into  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Guiria, 
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to  seek  that  shelter  among  wild  beasts  which 
had  been  denied  them  by  Sir  Ralph  Woodford. 
I  stated  these  facts  in  one  of  the  debates  on  the 
Foreign  Inlistment  Bill;  when  the  truth  of  them 
was  denied  by  the  noble  Marquis  on  the  trea¬ 
sury  bench,  and  the  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonial  Department:  but  the 
correctness  of  my  statement  has  since  received 
a  most  unexpected  confirmation.  The  report 
of  this  debate  in  the  public  papers  found  its 
way  to  the  Spanish  Main,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  Columbia;  who 
directed  the  Attorney-General  to  examine  on 
oath,  persons  worthy  of  credit  and  faith,  as  to 
the  facts  in  dispute.  Their  depositions  not  only 
confirm  all  I  stated,  but  prove  much  more, 
and  give  various  details  of  the  hostile  treatment 
of  the  Spanish  Independents  by  Sir  Ralph 
Woodford. #  In  the  answer  given  to  one  peti¬ 
tioner  who  prayed  for  an  asylum  in  Trinidad, 
he  shelters  himself  under  the  authority  of  the 
British  Government ;  for  he  says,  “  it  is  incon- 
“  sistent  with  the  regulations  by  which  I  am 
“  instructed  to  guide  my  conduct,  to  admit  to  a 
“  residence  here,  during  the  present  disturbed 
“  state  of  the  Spanish  neighbouring  colonies, 
“  persons  not  being  natural  born  subjects  of  his 
“  Catholic  Majesty.”  These  words  appear  to 
be  an  actual  proscription  of  all  the  Spanish 
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Independents ;  at  least  that  is  their  natural  im¬ 
port,  and  the  sense  in  which  they  were  under¬ 
stood;  and  unless  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  dis¬ 
avow  having  given  such  instructions,  and  show 
their  disapprobation  of  Sir  Ralph  Woodford’s 
conduct,  they  will  transfer  the  odium,  which  is 
now  confined  to  him  as  an  individual,  to  the 
Government  by  which  he  is  supported  and 
patronized. 

The  effects  of  Sir  Ralph  Woodford’s  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Independents,  have  been  highly 
injurious  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  intercourse  with 
the  Spanish  Main  had  been  so  successfully 
cultivated  by  General  Picton,  that  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus  he  sent  to  the  Colonial  Department,  he 
states,  that  during  his  government  above  a 
thousand  Spanish  vessels,  upon  an  average, 
cleared  out  annually  at  the  Secretary’s  office 
with  British  manufactures,  in  return  for  money 
and  the  produce  of  South  America:  and  the 
Secretary  to  Governor  Hislop  sent  home  docu¬ 
ments,  showing  the  annual  amount  of  the  manu¬ 
factures  so  exported,  in  his  time,  to  be  not  less 
than  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

The  principal  part  of  the  traffic  between  the 
Spanish  Main  and  the  free  ports  in  the  Leeward 
Islands,  was  formerly  divided  between  St. 
Thomas’s  and  Trinidad;  each  being  situated  at 


the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Antilles,  and 
therefore  well  calculated  for  communication 
with  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  both 
being  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  war.  At  St.  Thomas’s,  General  M‘Lean,  the 
Governor,  gave  an  asylum  to  all  refugees  from 
the  Spanish  Main,  without  enquiring  whether 
they  were  Royalists  or  Independents ;  and  so 
far  from  requiring  fees  from  them  for  permission 
to  reside  there,  he  liberally  promoted  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  relieve  the  distress,  under  which  too 
many  of  these  wretched  fugitives  laboured. 

Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  British 
manufacturers,  it  so  happened,  that  after  the 
peace  we  restored  St. Thomas’s,  (where  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  treatment  of  the  Governor  had  attached 
the  independent  party)  to  the  Power  to  which 
it  formerly  belonged,  and  retained  Trinidad, 
where  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  had  been  of 
so  hostile  a  nature.  The  consequences  of  the 
two  different  systems  were  then  fully  manifested. 
Returns  of  the  vessels  that  enter  and  clear  from 
the  different  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  are  regu¬ 
larly  transmitted  to  Lloyd’s  by  their  agents. 
One  packet  brought  them  for  a  longer  period 
than  usual ;  from  the  17th  of  September  1816, 
to  the  24th  of  February  1817.  The  number 
that  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  at 
St.  Thomas’s,  from  and  to  the  Spanish  settle- 


ments,  in  that  interval,  was  198  sail.  Advices 
from  Trinidad,  of  the  same  date,  say,  “We 
“  have  now  no  intercourse  with  the  Spanish 
“  Main.”  Nor  has  the  trade  of  Trinidad  ever 
recovered  the  blow  given  it  by  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Ralph  Woodford;  whose  hostility  towards 
the  Independents,  has  not  only  injured  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  that  island,  but  trans¬ 
ferred  a  valuable  branch  of  trade  from  British 
shipping  to  foreign  shipping,  and  from  British 
manufactures  to  foreign  manufactures. 
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The  nature  of  Spanish  laws,  both  criminal 
and  civil,  calls  for  enquiry;  which  will  demon¬ 
strate  them  to  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  oppres¬ 
sive  and  defective.  In  the  first  place,  they 
recognize  the  principle  of  inflicting  different 
punishments  for  the  same  offence,  according  to 
the  rank  and  condition  of  the  parties;  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  every  principle  of  British  justice,  which 
knows  no  distinction  of  persons.  In  criminal 
cases,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  a  culprit 
to  punishment  ;  for  according  to  the  laws  of 
Spain,  no  persons  can  be  convicted  of  a  capital 
offence,  unless  the  actual  commission  of  the 
crime  be  proved  by  two  witnesses,  not  coming 
within  the  numerous  exceptions  of  these  laws. 


A  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  girl  under 
twelve,  a  relative  within  the  fourth  degree,  an 
accomplice,  an  enemy,  and  various  other  de- 


scriptions  of  persons,  are  all  declared  incom¬ 
petent  witnesses ;  and  presumptive  evidence  is 
inadmissible,  even  when  confirmed  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  one  eye-witness.  Not  only  do  crimes 
go  unpunished  under  this  system,  but  innocence 
is  oppressed.  A  woman  named  Betsy  Diggin, 
was  confined  in  gaol  in  Trinidad  for  seven  years, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  man  who  was 
never  known  to  be  dead,  but  who,  when  she 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  trial,  was  actually 
proved  to  be  alive;  and  this  woman  was  at  length 
acquitted,  after  having  suffered  a  punishment, 
which,  in  that  climate,  few  persons  would  think 
preferable  to  death  itself. 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  oppressive 
nature  of  the  Spanish  criminal  laws,  has  been 
furnished  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Matthew  Gallagher, 
the  printer  of  the  Trinidad  Gazette ;  who,  for 
inserting  in  his  paper  an  advertisement  from 
the  Committee,  appointed  at  a  General  Meeting 
of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  obtain  British  Laws,  was  confined  by 
order  of  Judge  Smith  for  more  than  two  months, 
in  a  noisome  cell  among  negro  slaves  and  male¬ 
factors,  to  the  great  injury  of  his  health,  and  at 
the  imminent  danger  of  his  life  ;  and  at  length 
was  released  only  at  the  intercession  of  Governor 
Hislop.  This  case  has  been  printed,  with  all 
the  official  documents;  and  from  the  treatment 


experienced  by  Mr.  Gallagher,  it  appears,  that 
as  by  the  laws  of  Spain  the  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper  can  print  nothing,  relative  to  matters  of 
government,  unless  it  be  previously  inspected 
and  approved  by  the  Judge,  while  he  is  bound 
to  insert  every  article  sent  by  him  for  insertion, 
however  repugnant  to  his  own  principles  and 
feelings,  no  such  thing  exists  as  the  liberty  of 
the  press :  that  as  by  the  laws  of  Spain  a  Judge 
is  authorized  to  punish  any  contravention  of 
his  orders,  by  imprisonment  of  the  party  in  a 
loathsome  and  solitary  cell,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  without  bringing  him  to  trial,  no  such 
thing  exists  as  the  liberty  of  the  subject :  that 
as  by  the  laws  of  Spain  a  Judge  may  condemn 
any  person  to  pay  an  arbitrary  fine,  and  take  his 
goods  in  execution  for  the  amount,  without  his 
being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  or  even  apprised 
of  the  crime  alleged  against  him,  no  such  thing 
exists  as  security  of  property.  Yet  these  laws, 
thus  subversive  alike  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
the  freedom  of  the  subject,  and  the  security  of 
property,  are  the  laws  actually  in  force  in  the 
British  colony  of  Trinidad  !  This  case'  seems 
so  conclusive  as  to  the  nature  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  Spain,  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
any  further  observations  on  that  subject. 

The  objections  to  the  civil  laws  of  Spain,  as 
administered  in  Trinidad,  may  be  comprised 
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under  the  following  heads  :  their  unfitness  for  a 
commercial  country ;  the  delay  arising  from  the 
forms  of  the  proceedings ;  the  expence  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  length  of  the  suits ;  the  uncertainty 
of  the  decisions,  owing  to  the  discretionary 
power  vested  in  the  judges ;  and  the  obscurity 
of  the  laws  themselves. 

Spain  is  not  a  commercial  country.  Her  com¬ 
merce  is  shackled  by  exclusive  grants  and 
monopolies;  and  her  laws  are  ill  adapted  to 
the  encouragement  of  that  credit  and  confidence, 
which  are  the  great  foundations  of  commercial 
enterprize  among  a  free  people. 

The  Spanish  laws  prohibit  creditors  from 
bringing  an  estate  to  sale,  under  execution,  for 
less  than  two  thirds  of  its  appraised  value, # 
which  generally  far  exceeds  its  real  value.  If, 
at  the  sale,  a  cash  purchaser  be  not  found,  the 
creditor  at  whose  suit  the  proceedings  are  in¬ 
stituted  may  be  compelled  to  take  the  estate  at 
the  appraised  value,t  and  must  immediately 
find  cash  to  pay  the  balance. J  The  object  of 
most  creditors  is  to  realize  the  debts  due  to 


*  Febrero,  lib.  3,  ch.  2,  Sect.  5,  fol.  548,  n.  302. 

+  Ditto,  do.  do.  556,  n.  316;  and  Cir> 
Phil.  Sect.  22,  fol.  156,  n.  16. 

$  Febrero,  lib.  3,  ch.  2,  Sect.  5,  fol.  556,  n.  305. 
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them,  not  to  lock  np  still  larger  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  West  India  property  for  more  than 
it  is  worth  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  while  debts 
can  only  be  recovered  under  such  difficulties 
and  disadvantages,  few  advances  will  be  made 
to  planters  in  Trinidad. 

A  great  discouragement  to  commerce  in  the 
Spanish  law's  is,  that  they  do  not  allow  interest 
according  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
custom  of  merchants,  who  make  up  their  ac¬ 
counts  annually,  by  adding  the  interest  to  the 
principal,  and  charge  interest  upon  the  whole 
balance  in  the  new'  account.  Here  the  law  and 
the  custom  are  completely  at  variance ;  and  so 
long  as  any  litigious  debtor  in  Trinidad  can 
avail  himself  of  this  plea,  credit  will  not  be 
given  there  as  in  the  other  colonies. 

Mortgages  are  a  species  of  security,  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  which  has  always  been  held  sacred  in 
other  countries,  but  has  been  much  weakened 
by  various  decisions  in  Trinidad.  Hon  Chacon, 
the  last  Spanish  Governor  in  that  colony,  issued 
a  Proclamation,  legalising  loans  upon  mortgages 
of  estates,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum,  establishing  a  registry  for 
recording  those  mortgages,  and  empowering 
the  mortgagee,  if  the  instalments  were  not  regu¬ 
larly  paid,  to  foreclose  and  bring  the  effects  to 
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sale,  in  three  days  from  the  time  of  commencing 
the  proceedings.  Under  this  Proclamation, 
many  persons  were  induced  to  make  advances 
to  the  Trinidad  planters ;  and  the  colony  had 
rapidly  risen  to  that  state  of  cultivation  and 
prosperity,  in  which  it  was  found  when  it  fell 
under  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 

This  system  was  soon  overset  by  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  Judge  Smith,  who  decreed,  on  the 
20th  of  September  1809,  in  the  case  of  Thesiger 
and  Farril,  Bruce  tercero  oppositor,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  no  deed  was  valid 
that  reserved  interest  on  a  loan  ;  and  on  this 
ground  declared  Mr.  Thesiger’s  mortgage  to 
be  void. 

The  same  Judge  found  out  another  mode  of 
invalidating  British  mortgages,  by  enforcing  a 
Spanish  law  respecting  their  registry,  which 
declares,  “  the  time  prescribed  for  such  registry 
“  is  within  six  days  after  the  execution  of  the 
“  deed,  if  the  same  has  been  executed  within 
“  the  metropolis  and  its  limits ;  or  within  a 
“  month,  where  the  execution  took  place,  or  the 
“  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the  deed  lies, 
“  in  any  other  district.”  It  is  obvious  that  a 
mortgage  executed  in  England,  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  recorded  in  Trinidad,  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  this  law  *,  and  yet  in  the  case  of 


Cook  v.  Fanil,  Judge  Smith,  on  this  ground, 
set  aside  Mr.  Cook’s  mortgage,  in  favor  of  one 
subsequently  given  to  Mr.  Bruce. 

Both  the  Spanish  laws  quoted  on  these  oc¬ 
casions,  are  found  in  the  code  of  Old  Spain, 
but  not  in  the  Recopilation  of  the  Indies  ;  and 
therefore  appear  to  have  been  improperly  and 
erroneously  acted  upon  by  Judge  Smith,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  established  custom  in  Trinidad, 
introduced  by  the  Proclamation  of  Governor 
Don  Chacon :  because  the  Spanish  law  declares, 
that,  “As  judges  are  obliged  to  know  the  laws 
“  and  decide  according  to  them,  so  they  are 
“  obliged  to  know  the  customs  and  usages,  that 
“  publicly  and  notoriously  prevail  in  the  cities 
“  and  provinces  over  which  they  preside,  and 
“judge  according  to  them;  for  not  only  the 
“  exercise  of  that  which  the  law  directs  is  con- 
“  tided  to  them,  but  also  that  which  is  esta- 
“  blished  by  custom  and  usage;  and  when  they 
“  act  in  contradiction  thereto  they  make  their 
“  neighbour’s  cause  their  own,  and  may  be  pu- 
“  nished  by  the  Judge  of  Residencia ;  nor  shall 
“  the  ignorance  of  such  custom  or  usage,  if  it 
“  is  written,  or  of  notorious  practice,  excuse 
“  them.”*  In  confirmation  of  this  authority,  it 
is  expressly  forbidden  in  the  laws  of  the  Indies, 

*  Bobadilla  de  la  Politica,  lib  2,  cap.  10,  p.39. 


to  enforce  any  edict  of  the  kingdom  of  Old 
Spain,  in  any  province  of  the  continent,  or 
islands  upon  the  sea  coast  of  the  Spanish  Indies 
of  South  America,  not  ordered  to  be  there  en¬ 
forced  by  a  special  Cedula,  dispatched  by  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  for  that  purpose.* 

Another  ,  mode,  (subject  to  the  same  objec¬ 
tion,)  by  which  Judge  Smith  superseded  the 
validity  of  mortgages  in  Trinidad,  was  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  that  colony  a  law  passed  in  Spain,  on  the 
16th  July  1790;  which,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
husbandman  such  a  credit  with  the  merchant 
as  might  enable  him  to  continue  his  agricultural 
labours,  (during  the  period  when  for  want  of  pro¬ 
duce  he  might  be  destitute  of  the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  necessary  supplies,)  gave  the  mer¬ 
chant  the  right  of  payment  for  ruch  supplies 
by  preference?  out  of  the  crop  of  the  succeeding 
year.  On  this  principle,  Judge  Smith  decreed, 
in  the  case  of  Foulks  v.  Whitmore  and  Langton, 
October  18th,  1809,  (and  the  precedent  continues 
to  be  acted  upon,)  that  the  supplies  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  estates,  without  limitation  of  time  or 
amount,  are  to  be  paid  in  preference  to  mort¬ 
gages  ;  and  as  many  estates  for  some  years  past 
have  not  paid  the  expences  of  cultivation,  the 
whole  revenue  is  paid  over  to  the  island  creditors, 
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to  the  exclusion  of  the  mortgagee ;  whose  secu¬ 
rity,  instead  of  being  the  best,  has  now  become 
the  very  worst  that  can  possibly  be  held  in 
Trinidad. 

These  statements  sufficiently  prove,  that  the 
laws,  as  at  present  administered  in  Trinidad, 
are  little  calculated  for  a  commercial  country; 
and  that  they  are  injurious  to  the  credit,  and 
consequently  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

The  delays  arising  from  the  forms  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  Spanish  courts,  will  be  at  once 
comprehended,  when  it  is  stated,  that  all  civil 
suits,  except  for  sums  under  500  dollars,  (which 
are  tried  in  an  inferior  court,  and  decided  in  a 
summary  manner,)  are  carried  on  by  petitions 
and  written  pleadings,  much  in  the  nature  of 
the  proceedings  in  our  Courts  of  Chancery; 
and  consequently  equal  them  in  duration.  This 
fact  is  not  denied,  but  imputed  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  Spanish  system ,  by  the  Trinidad 
barristers,  in  their  address  to  the  Chief  Judge, 
dated  the  7th  February  1817,  and  sent  home 
by  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  ;  in  which  they  ascribe 
the  observations  made  by  the  Trinidad  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  their  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonial  Department,  “  to  ignorance 
“  of  the  Spanish  laws,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of 
“  the  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  that  colony 
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Some  of  those  peculiarities  will  now  be  ex¬ 
plained  ;  in  order  to  account  for  the  almost 
interminable  nature  of  a  Spanish  process,  and 
for  the  great  encouragement  which  the  Spanish 
laws  give  the  debtor,  to  contest  the  payment  of 
a  just  demand. 

In  the  first  place,  the  debtor  enters  upon  a 
defensive  litigation  with  his  creditor  under  this 
peculiar  advantage — that  instead  of  being  sub¬ 
ject,  as  in  an  English  court  of  law,  to  costs,  if 
the  creditor  succeeds  in  establishing  any  part 
of  his  demand,  he  is  exempted  from  them  unless 
the  creditor  can  establish  the  whole.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  some  particular  item  can¬ 
not  be  substantiated,  for  want  of  the  necessary 
document ;  and  then  the  costs  of  an  expensive 
and  tedious  suit  are  thrown  upon  the  creditor, 
and  sometimes  absorb  the  whole  of  his  debt. 
If  the  creditor  surmount  this  difficulty,  prove 
his  whole  demand,  and  obtain  a  sentence,  the 
debtor  has  still  various  means  of  evading  pay¬ 
ment.  He  may  pray  for  a  concurso  of  his  cre¬ 
ditors,  and  offer  to  surrender  his  whole  property 
to  be  divided  among  them.  They  are  then  con¬ 
vened  by  public  notice,  their  various  demands 
are  given  in,  and  legal  proceedings  instituted  to 
establish  them  by  proof.  When  these  formali¬ 
ties  are  concluded,  each  creditor  is  to  contend 
with  the  others  for  preference,  according  to  the 
Spanish  law.  If  the  demands  be  upon  specialties, 
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they  are  decided  upon  according  to  priority  of 
date,  registry  or  non-registry,  in  due  time,  and 
the  privileges  arising  from  the  origin  of  the 
debt.  Then  follow  contests  between  the  mort¬ 
gagees  and  creditors  for  supplies;  the  latter 
claiming  a  priority  over  the  former,  under  the 
Spanish  law  as  administered  in  Trinidad.  All 
this  time  the  debtor  continues  in  possession,  and 
is  allowed  alimony  out  of  the  estate,  for  taking 
care  of  the  property.  The  creditor  who  insti¬ 
tuted  the  original  suit,  and  was  at  the  expence 
of  carrying  it  on  for  several  years,  after  obtain¬ 
ing  sentence,  execution,  and  even  sale  of  the 
property,  often  finds  all  his  labour  lost,  and  his 
claim  set  aside  in  favor  of  some  more  privileged 
competitor.  When  the  debtor  is  at  length 
ordered  to  deliver  up  the  property  to  the  Deposi¬ 
tary,  or  to  a  purchaser,  the  wife  presents  herself 
against  all  the  creditors,  and  claims  the  fortune 
she  brought  her  husband  at  her  marriage,  which 
she  alleges  to  have  been  expended  in  improving 
the  property  in  dispute ;  or  if  the  wife  be  dead, 
the  children  come  in,  through  the  Father-Gene¬ 
ral  of  Minors,  and  demand  their  maternal  pro¬ 
perty.  Proofs  are  to  be  obtained,  by  order  of 
the  Court,  perhaps  from  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  of  the  marriage  itself,  of  the  marriage 
contract,  of  the  property  actually  delivered  to  the 
husband,  and  of  its  expenditure.  When  these 
suits  are  terminated,  the  estate  is  sold,  payable 


by  instalments,  at  several  years5  credit.  The 
law  expences  are  always  first  provided  for  out 
of  the  sale ;  and  the  creditors  who  are  to  receive 
the  remainder,  are  frequently  obliged  to  enter 
actions  against  the  purchaser,  in  order  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  sum  decreed  to  them  by  the 
sentence  of  the  tribunal.  So  that  even  after  the 
property  has  been  sold,  the  delay  in  dividing  it 
among  the  creditors  still  continues;  and  it  very 
frequently  happens,  that  neither  debtor  nor  cre¬ 
ditor  lives  to  see  the  end  of  the  litigation. 

This  is  a  true  history  of  many  law  suits  in 
Trinidad  ;  and  the  experience  of  several  British 
merchants  who  have  attempted  to  foreclose 
mortgages  or  to  recover  debts  in  that  colony, 
enables  them,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  to 
vouch  that  the  picture  is  correctly  drawn  and 
not  too  highly  colored. 

The  expence  of  Spanish  law  proceedings  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  carried  on,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  protracted.  But  a  practical  proof  of 
this  has  been  furnished,  in  papers  sent  home  by 
Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  taxed  costs  in  the  Court  of  the  Chief 
Judge  alone,  for  the  six  months  from  June  1816 
to  January  1817,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
=£36,000;  and  these  costs  apply  only  to  the 


concluded  causes,  not  to  those  yet  pending, 
which  are  far  more  numerous.  Estimating  the 
costs  of  the  Courts  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  it 
will  appear  that  the  whole  amount  considerably 
exceeds  all  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  inhabitants, 
heavy  as  they  are.  If  such  a  state  of  things  ex¬ 
isted  in  this  country,  and  the  amount  of  the  law 
charges  paid  by  the  public  wTas  greater  than 
the  taxes,  what  an  outcry  would  be  raised 
against  such  intolerable  extortion !  Since  it 
has  been  officially  proved  that  this  is  actually 
the  case  in  Trinidad,  nothing  more  need  be 
said  to  show  the  enormous  expence  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  the  Spanish  Courts. 


From  the  same  official  documents  we  learn, 
that  more  than  2,200  undecided  causes  are  now 
in  their  different  stages  of  progress,  in  the 
Court  of  the  Chief  Judge  of  Trinidad.  If  it 
be  asked  why  the  number  of  law  suits  in  Trini¬ 
dad  bears  so  extraordinary  a  proportion  to  the 
population,  (the  number  of  white  people  not 
much  exceeding  2,000,)  the  answer  is  easy; 
because  the  laws  are  administered  in  a  foreign 
language.  In  every  other  country,  where  the 
laws  are  written  in  the  language  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  every  individual  knows  the  rules  by  which 
he  ought  to  regulate  his  conduct ;  but  in  I  rini- 
dad,  where  the  people  in  general  are  ignorant 
of  the  language  in  which  the  laws  are  written, 
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most  of  them  form  their  ideas  upon  questions 
relative  to  property,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  from  whence  they  emigrated,  which, 
varying  from  the  laws  of  Spain,  lead  them  per¬ 
petually  into  error,  and  iuvolve  them  in  endless 
litigations.  This  great  evil  can  only  be  removed 
by  changing  the  system. 

Another  very  important  subject  of  complaint 
against  the  present  administration  of  justice  in 
Trinidad,  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  decisions, 
owing  to  the  discretionary  powers  with  which 
the  judges  are  invested. 

Judge  Smith’s  commission,  dated  1st  October 
1808,  runs  thus.  “  And  w?e  do  hereby  authorise 
“  you  to  make  such  rules  and  orders  of  practice 
“  relating  to  the  proceedings  in  your  Courts, 
“  as  may  be  found  convenient  for  the  more 
“  easy  and  effectual  administration  of  justice, 
“  so  as  the  same  shall  be  conformable  to  equity 
“  and  good  conscience,  and  in  no  way  contrary 
“  to  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Law.”  Under 
this  commission  Judge  Smith  introduced  new 
rules,  (as  has  been  already  shown,)  respecting 
mortgages,  interest  of  money,  and  the  prefer¬ 
ence  due  to  the  different  classes  of  creditors, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Indies  and  to  the 
established  usage  of  Trinidad. 


justice  in  Trinidad',  are  a  most  serious  grievance. 
Debts  privileged  at  one  period,  have  been  super¬ 
seded  at  another,  in  favor  of  debts  of  a  different 
description.  No  decree  in  the  Tribunals  can 
be  considered  as  forming  a  certain  precedent, 
to  govern  any  future  case.  No  man,  therefore, 
knows  whether  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds 
his  property  is  secure ;  and  property  thus 
circumstanced  must  necessarily  depreciate  in 
value. 


* 


Lord  Camden  has  observed,  that  “  the  dis- 
“  cretion  of  a  Judge  is  the  law  of  tyrants  ;  that 
it  is  different  in  different  men,  always  un- 
“  certain,  dependent  on  temper  and  circum- 
“  stances.  In  the  best,  it  is  sometimes  caprice ; 
“  in  the  worst,  it  is  every  vice,  folly  and  passion, 
“  that  can  degrade  human  nature.”  When 
these  remarks  are  connected  with  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  Trinidad,  where  the  powers 
of  the  Governor,  who  is  also  a  Judge,  are  so 
enormous,  it  will  be  evident  that  of  all  places  in 
the  British  dominions,  Trinidad  is  the  last,  in 
which  the  discretion  of  the  Judge  ought  to  be 
substituted  for  the  fixed  rules  of  law. 

The  right  of  appeal  is  a  very  inadequate 
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remedy,  for  the  wrongs  done  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Judges.  It  applies  only  to  cases  where  the 
amount  exceeds  £500  sterling,  and  even  in  those 
holds  out  little  prospect  of  redress.  Judge 
Smith’s  commission  runs  thus  :  “  In  all  cases  of 
“  appeal  you  shall  subjoin  to  the  records  of  the 
“  proceedings  of  the  cause,  the  reasons,  together 
“  with  the  references  to  those  parts  of  the 
“  Spanish  laws  whereon  you  have  grounded 
u  your  decisions.”  Thus  the  Judge  is  to  send 
home  an  ex-parte  statement  in  favor  of  his  own 
sentence,  which  in  all  probability  will  be  con¬ 
firmed,  as  neither  the  Privy  Council  nor  any 
barristers  in  this  country,  are  qualified  to 
examine  the  Spanish  laws  in  search  of  opposite 
authorities.  If  the  Privy  Council  are  merely  to 
determine  whether  the  sentence  of  the  Judge 
is  correct  according  to  the  Spanish  laws,  it  ap¬ 
pears  absurd  to  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  a 
man  who  may  understand  something  of  them, 
to  that  of  a  set  of  men,  who,  however  great  their 
talents  or  information  may  be  in  other  respects, 
understand  nothing  of  them.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  be  intended  to  revise  his  sentences 
according  to  the  spirit  of  British  laws,  it  appears 
equally  absurd  to  appoint  a  Judge  to  decide 
according  to  Spanish  laws,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  to  reverse  his  sentences  for  not  being 
conformable  to  British  laws. 


This  state  of  the  administration  of  justice,  is  a 
snare  to  the  Governors  as  well  as  to  the  governed. 
For  modifying  the  severity  of  the  Spanish  laws, 
by  the  milder  temper  of  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  (in  strict  conformity  to  his  instructions,) 
and  for  substituting  the  picket,  a  punishment 
then  used  among  our  own  cavalry,  in  lieu  of  the 
torture  prescribed  by  the  decree  of  the  Spanish 
Alcalde,  the  late  gallant  and  lamented  General 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  one  of  the  most  meritorious 
officers  Great  Britain  ever  possessed,  under¬ 
went  a  long  and  unmerited  persecution.  He 
was  suspended  in  his  career  of  honorable  ser¬ 
vice,  injured  in  his  private  fortune,  wounded  in 
his  dearest  feelings  ;  held  up  to  public  obloquy 
as  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  in 
danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  an  exaspe¬ 
rated  and  deluded  populace.  Tardy  justice 
indeed  awaited  him;  but  seven  long  years 
elapsed,  before  it  could  be  established  in  a 
British  Court  of  Justice,  whether  torture  was 
or  was  not  the  law  of  Spain.  This  memorable 
case  shows  the  injustice  which  results  from  our 
groping  about  in  the  obscurity  and  darkness  of 
foreign  laws;  and  should  teach  us  to  abide 
by  the  well  known  and  understood  laws  of  our 
native  country. 

In  every  point  of  view  in  which  this  subject 


can  be  considered,  the  defects  of  the  present 
mutilated  and  garbled  system  are  apparent,  and 
are  still  more  exceptionable  than  the  Spanish 
laws,  (odious  as  they  are  to  British  subjects) 
would  be,  if  administered  without  any  alterations. 
A  system,  like  a  machine,  consists  of  various 
parts,  adapted  to  and  fitting  with  each  other. 
Take  out  any  of  these  parts,  and  substitute 
others  intended  for  a  different  machine,  con¬ 
structed  on  different  principles,  and  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  make  them  work  together. 
Yet  such  is  the  attempt  which  has  been  so  long 
persisted  in  at  Trinidad  ;  and  the  result  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  might  have  been  expected — general 
dissatisfaction.  The  political  and  juridical 
machine  should  either  be  preserved  entire,  or 
changed  altogether. 

Other  objections  to  the  Spanish  system  of 
jurisprudence  remain  yet  to  be  noticed.  The 
secret  nature  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Spanish 
tribunals,  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  public 
mind  and  morals.  Nothing  is  known  but  to 
the  parties  and  to  the  judge.  Fraud  remains 
concealed,  and  the  bad  man  mixes  in  society, 
with  the  same  opportunity  as  before,  of  repeating 
his  mal -practices  upon  his  unsuspecting  neigh¬ 
bours.  But  if  trials  were  public  and  before  a 
jury  ;  and  if  the  examination  of  witnesses  were 
viva  voce  and  in  open  court,  the  conduct  of 


every  man  would  be  known ;  virtue  would  be 
justified,  and  iniquity  exposed ;  the  public 
mind  would  be  enlightened,  and  morals  im¬ 
proved. 

So  long  as  judicial  decisions  depend  upon  the 
Judge  alone,  so  long  must  the  Bar  look  up  to 
his  favor  for  success  in  their  profession.  The 
frown  of  the  Governor,  or  the  forbidding  look 
of  the  Judge,  inflicts  immediate  punishment  on 
him  at  whom  it  is  directed  ;  for  the  public  are 
sufficiently  sensible  of  the  weight  of  these  indi¬ 
cations,  to  give  their  professional  causes  into  the 
hands  of  the  advocates  who  are  most  smiled 
upon.  The  independence  of  the  Bar  can  only 
be  established,  by  transferring  legal  decisions 
from  the  decree  of  a  judge  to  the  verdict  of  a 
jurv,  according  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain. 

Strange  indeed  it  appears  that  Spanish  laws 
should  still  be  in  force  in  Trinidad,  after  the 
repeated  assurances  given  by  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers,  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  as  a  permanent  system.  In  1804, 
Lord  Hobart  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Hislop, 
dated  2nd  February  in  that  year,  expressing 
“  the  anxiety  of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  to 
“  introduce  into  the  island  of  Trinidad,  with 
44  the  least  possible  delay,  so  much  of  the  laws 
44  of  Great  Britain  as  might  be  expedient  for  the 
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44  security  of  the  persons  and  properties  of  his 
44  Majesty's  subjects,  and  for  the  general  ad- 
“  yancement  of  the  interests  of  the  settlement.” 
His  Lordship  added,  “  Trinidad  having,  by 
“  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  become  to  all  intents 
“  and  purposes  a  British  island,  and  all  its  inha- 
“  bitants  subjects  to  the  British  Crown,  it  is 
“  extremely  desirable  that  a  form  of  government, 
“  as  nearly  approaching  to  that  which  subsists 
“  in  his  Majesty's  other  colonies  as  the  situation 
“  of  the  settlement  will  admit  of,  should  be 
“  established  without  delay."  In  1806,  Lord 
Camden  gave  similar  assurances,  to  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  the  merchants  of  London  interested  in 
Trinidad.  In  1808,  his  Majesty  declared  in  the 
preamble  of  Judge  Smith's  commission,  “  that 
44  it  was  expedient  Spanish  laws  should  remain 
44  in  force,  until  the  final  settlement  of  a  govern - 
44  ment  and  laivs  for  our  colony  of  Trinidad .” 

The  continuance  of  Spanish  laws  has  been  the 
subject  of  repeated  complaints,  both  from  the 
inhabitants  of  that  colony  and  the  British  mer¬ 
chants  connected  with  it ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  nature  and  effects  of  those  laws  have  been 
better  ascertained  and  understood,  the  com¬ 
plaints  against  them  have  increased,  and  the 
petitions  to  be  relieved  from  them  have  become 
more  numerous  and  urgent. 
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Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Commissioners 
in  1802,  an  application  was  made  to  them  by 
the  inhabitants,  praying  them  to  recommend  to 
his  Majesty  the  establishment  of  British  laws. 
When  the  three  years  had  expired  which  were 
allowed  the  inhabitants,  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
to  settle  their  affairs,  in  order  to  their  departure 
if  they  did  not  choose  to  become  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  and  when  it  was  hoped  that 
British  laws  would  be  established,  another  peti¬ 
tion  from  the  planters  and  merchants,  dated 
January  18th,  1805,  was  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  for  British  laws  as  established  in  the 
other  islands.  In  1806,  a  petition  from  the 
merchants  of  London  trading  to  Trinidad,  was 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  for  British 
laws  for  the  recovery  of  debts.  In  1808,  a 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  was  presented  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  praying  for  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution,  as  established  in  the  other  British 
West  India  colonies.  In  the  same  year,  similar 
petitions  were  presented  to  his  Royal  Llighness 
from  the  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Bristol  and  Glasgow.  In  March  1810, 
an  address  from  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad, 
praying  for  British  laws,  was  presented  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Hislop,  so  numerously  and  respectably 
signed,  that  on  the  18th  May  following,  the 
Council  of  the  island,  with  the  concurrence  of 


the  Governor,  addressed  his  Majesty,  “express- 
“  ing  their  hope  that  the  general  wish  of  the 
“  proprietors  and  inhabitants  would  be  com- 
“  plied  with.”#  In  1811,  petitions  to  the  same 
effect  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  the  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bris¬ 
tol,  Glasgow,  Dublin  and  Cork. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  Spanish  juris¬ 
prudence  in  Trinidad,  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  defects  of  the  system  have  been  so 
strongly  felt,  that  various  changes  in  the  mode 
of  administering  justice  have  been  adopted,  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  view  of  remedying  the 
evils  complained  of.  In  1797,  (immediately 
after  the  conquest  of  the  island,)  General  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  banished  the  Spanish  law¬ 
yers,  on  account  of  their  notorious  venality  and 
corruption,  and  appointed  Mr.  John  Nihell  Chief 
Justice,  directing  him  to  decide  all  cases  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  conscience.  In  1800,  Governor  Picton 
superseded  Judge  Nihell,  and  established  the 
Court  of  Consulado.  In  1806,  Governor  Hislop 

*  At  this  period,  a  return  was  made  to  Governor  Hislop, 
by  the  Commandants  of  Quarters  and  Alcaldes  del  Barrio,  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  land-holders  of  Trinidad  as  to  a  change 
of  laws ;  when  the  numbers  were,  for  British  laws  438,  for 
Spanish  laws  26.  See  Papers  relating  to  the  Island  of  Tri¬ 
nidad,  ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
20th  May  1811. 
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abolished  the  Court  of  Consulado,  and  re-ap¬ 
pointed  Judge  Nihell.  In  1808,  his  Majesty’s 
Government  appointed  Mr.  George  Smith  Chief 
Justice,  uniting  both  the  original  and  appellant 
jurisdictions  in  his  person.  In  1810,  Governor 
Hislop,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  and 
Cabildo,  superseded  Judge  Smith  in  the  exercise 
of  the  appellant  jurisdiction,  (under  which  he 
decided  upon  appeals  against  his  own  decrees,) 
as  being  unconstitutional,  and  contrary  to  Spanish 
law.  In  1 811 ,  Governor  Hislop  revived  the  Court 
of  Consulado.  In  1812  and  1813,  there  was  no 
law  at  all  in  Trinidad  ;  as  appears  from  the  Pe¬ 
tition  of  the  Barristers  transmitted  to  the  Colonial 
Department.  In  1814,  Mr.  Bigge  was  sent  out 
as  Chief  Justice,  with  a  new  commission,  con¬ 
fining  his  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  the  First 
instance,  the  appellant  jurisdiction  being  vested 
in  the  Governor :  and  since  the  return  of  Sir 
Ralph  Woodford  from  Trinidad,  he  is  said  to 
have  submitted  various  new  devices  for  remodel¬ 
ling  the  Spanish  system,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Colonial  Department.  These  perpetual 
alterations  in  the  administration  of  Spanish 
law,  resemble  the  writhings  of  a  man  in  pain, 
who  vainly  hopes  to  obtain  ease  by  shifting  his 
position ;  and  the  failure  of  all  the  experi¬ 
ments  hitherto  tried,  proves  that  no  modifica¬ 
tion  of  a  system  radically  bad  can  give  effectual 
relief. 
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When  the  expediency  of  establishing  British 
laws  in  Trinidad  was  discussed  in  this  House  in 
the  year  181 1 ,  a  powerful  objection  urged  against 
that  measure  was,  the  apprehension  that  the 
proximity  of  Trinidad  to  the  Spanish  Main  fur¬ 
nished  means  of  carrying  on  an  illicit  intercourse 
in  slaves,  and  that  the  change  of  system  would 
interfere  with  the  measures  thought  necessary 
by  Government,  to  enforce  the  laws  passed  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  This  danger 
no  longer  exists  ;  for  since  that  period,  the  Slave 
Trade  and  even  slavery  itself  has  been  abolished, 
by  the  new  Independent  Government. 

Another  objection  urged  was,  an  idea  that 
the  laws  of  Spain  were  more  favorable  to  the 
free  people  of  color  and  the  slaves  than  those  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  this  idea  was  founded  on  a 
Proclamation  which  was  declared  to  have  been 
the  law  of  Trinidad,  but  to  have  entirely  fallen 
into  disuse  since  the  colony  came  into  our  pos¬ 
session.  This  Proclamation,  however,  never 
was  law  either  there  or  elsewhere,  as  I  shall 
clearly  demonstrate. 

The  laws  of  the  Indies,  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  internal  government  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
generally  originate  in  the  Audiencias,  and  are 
confirmed  by  the  King  in  Council  ;  but  if  they 
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originate  with  the  King  in  Council,  they  must  be 
confirmed  and  promulgated  by  the  Audiencias, 
before  they  have  the  force  of  law.  This  princi¬ 
ple  is  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  the  Indies  and 
the  proofs  that  this  ordinance  was  never  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Audiencia  of  the  Caraccas,  to 
whose  jurisdiction  Trinidad  was  subject,  and 
consequently  that  it  never  was  law  in  Trinidad, 
are  clear  and  decisive. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Recopilation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Indies,  printed 
under  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Spain,  at  his 
royal  press  in  Madrid,  in  1791,  two  years  after 
the  date  of  the  ordinance ;  and  the  preamble  to 
the  Recopilation  orders,  in  the  King’s  name, 
that  “  all  other  laws,  cedillas,  ordinances,  in- 
“  structions  or  acts,  whether  printed  or  manu- 
“  script,  shall  have  no  authority,  it  being  differ- 
“  ently  provided  for  herein,  or  they  being  ex- 
“  pressly  revoked.” 

In  the  next  place,  Governor  Picton,  on  the 
30th  June  1800,  issued  an  Ordinance  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  treatment  of  Slaves  in  Trinidad .  This 
Ordinance  includes  many  provisions  similar  to 
those  contained  in  the  Spanish  Ordinance  of 
1789,  with  the  addition  of  others  which  appear 


*  Recopilation.,  Book  2,  Title  1 ,  Law  1 . 


to  have  been  taken  from  the  Guardian  Act  of 
the  island  of  Grenada.  If  the  Spanish  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1789  had  been  the  law  of  Trinidad,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  Governor 
Pictou,  in  a  Proclamation,  the  preamble  of 
which  declares  its  object  to  be,  “  to  prescribe 
“  reasonable  bounds  to  the  power  of  masters 
“  a“d  others  having  the  charge  of  slaves,” 
would  have  enacted  again  what  had  been  al¬ 
ready  provided  for;  or  that  he  would  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  master  from 
inflicting  more  than  39  lashes  on  a  slave,  in  any 
case,  by  a  new  Ordinance,  if  he  had  been  pro¬ 
hibited  from  giving  him  more  than  25  lashes, 
by  an  Ordinance  actually  in  force. 

ThatthisOrdinance  is  not  the  law  of  Trinidad, 
may  also  be  proyed  by  the  judicial  decision  of 
Judge  Smith.  A  French  surgeon  in  that  island, 
named  Le  Bis,  w  ho  was  also  a  planter,  was  tried 
before  him  for  the  murder  of  his  slave.  It  was 
proved  on  the  trial,  that  this  slave  had  run  away, 
and  that  on  his  being  brought  back ,  his  master  gave 
him  nearly  200  lashes,  and  then  went  to  break¬ 
fast,  leaving  him  tied  up  to  the  whipping  post ; 
and  when  he  returned,  found  him  dead.  The  ' 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Gloster,  who  prosecuted 
on  behalf  of  the  crown,  cited  Governor  Picton’s 
Ordinance,  and  contended  that  the  master, 
having  murdered  his  slave,  by  inflicting  a  pu- 
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nishment  upon  him  contrary  to  law,  must  suffer 
the  consequences  of  his  crime.  Mr.  Knox  ar¬ 
gued,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that  this 
Ordinance  never  having  been  confirmed  by  the 
King,  had  not  the  force  of  law ;  he  quoted 
the  Recopilation,  as  warranting  the  punishment 
which  had  been  inflicted  ;  and  contended  that 
this  was  the  only  law  in  force  in  Trinidad, 
under  the  Commission  granted  by  his  Majesty 
to  the  Judge,  which  directed  the  administration 
of  justice  according  to  the  laws  which  were  in 
force  during  the  Spanish  Government.  Judge 
Smith  agreed  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Knox,  and 
acquitted  the  prisoner.  A  certificate  of  the 
facts  of  this  case,  in  conformity  to  the  foregoing 
statement,  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Mr.  Knox, 
is  now  in  my  possession,  and  completely  refutes 
the  idea,  that  greater  protection  is  given  to  the 
slaves  by  the  laws  of  Spain,  than  by  those  of 
Great  Britain. 


If  this  subject  be  considered  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  system 
more  incongruous  and  unaccountable,  than  that 
of  continuing  in  every  ceded  colony,  the  form 
6f  government  that  was  in  force  there,  at  the 
time  of  its  surrender  to  his  Majesty  s  arms.  By 
this  means,  instead  of  securing  to  our  newly 
adopted  fellow-subjects,  and  to  those  of  our 
countrymen,  whose  spirit  ot  enterprise  may  lead 


them  to  settle  in  these  new  acquisitions,  the 
administration  of  laws  calculated  to  promote 
their  liberty  and  happiness,  we  leave  it  to  chance 
to  determine  under  what  laws  they  shall  live, 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  little  or  no  importance. 
Indeed,  they  have  not  even  the  benefit  of  a  fair 
chance  ;  for  most  of  our  conquests  being  made 
from  Powers  having  arbitrary  governments,  the 
forms  and  practices  of  those  governments  are  of 
course  continued  ;  and  thus,  in  point  of  fact,  we 
have  established  despotism  and  oppression,  in 
all  their  various  shapes  and  colors,  in  different 
British  colonies. 

It  seems  an  anomaly  in  politics,  that  the  con¬ 
querors  should  receive  laws  from,  instead  of 
giving  them  to  the  conquered .  Formerly,  Great 
Britain  acted  on  the  system  of  ancient  Rome, 
the  wisdom  of  whose  political  institutions  was 
fully  proved,  by  the  extent  and  duration  of  her 
empire.  Whenever  she  extended  her  conquests, 
she  introduced  her  laws  and  her  language.  She 
admitted  her  new  subjects  to  a  participation  in 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and 
thus  animated  them  with  zeal  to  support  her 
cause,  and  maintain  the  honor  of  the  Roman 
name.  In  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  re¬ 
sults,  Great  Britain  once  gave  her  colonies  the 
benefits  of  British  laws  and  the  British  consti- 


tution.  Only  eight  months  after  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  in  1763,  by  which  she  secured  great  co¬ 
lonial  acquisitions,  a  Proclamation  was  issued, 
declaring, — 


“  That  his  Majesty,  to  show  his  paternal  re- 
“  gard  for  his  newly  adopted  subjects,  and  foi 
“  the  better  security  of  their  liberty  and  pro- 
a  perty,  had  directed  his  Governors,  so  soon  as 
“  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  said  colo- 
“  nies  would  admit,  to  summon  and  call  Gene- 
«  ral  Assemblies,  and  with  the  consent  of  their 
“  Councils,  and  the  Representatives  of  the  People, 
“  to  be  summoned  as  aforesaid,  to  make  laws 
“  for  the  good  government  of  the  said  colonies ; 
and  in  the  meantime  assuring  the  inhabitants, 
“  that  they  should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  laws 
“  of  England ;  for  which  purpose,  courts  of 
“judicature  and  public  justice  for  hearing  and 
“  determining  all  causes,  criminal  as  well  as 
“  civil,  according  to  law  and  equity,  should 
«  immediately  be  established  and  these  pro¬ 
mises  were  duly  fulfilled.  Although  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  gracious  and  paternal  Proclamation 
has  been  so  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  conse¬ 
quent  prosperity  of  those  colonies,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  our  more  recent  acquisitions  are  still 
aggrieved  by  the  adoption  of  an  arbitiary  go 
vernment,  which  subjects  their  liberty  to  the 
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will  of  the  Governor,  and  their  property  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Judge,  sent  out  to  rule  over 
them. 

Under  the  old  colonial  system,  the  inhabitants 
wei;e  naturally  desirous  of  acquiring  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  laws  by  which  their  property  was 
protected,  and  of  the  language  in  which  they 
were  written.  To  this  study  they  were  also 
prompted,  by  their  desire  to  qualify  themselves 
for  a  participation  in  the  legislative  power,  as 
members  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  or  as 
Magistrates.  Thus  they  soon  acquired  British 
habits,  manners  and  feelings ;  and  the  next  ge¬ 
neration  became  really,  as  well  as  nominally, 
British  subjects.  Under  the  new  colonial  sys¬ 
tem,  none  of  those  inducements  operate  upon 
their  minds,  but  foreigners  they  are,  and  fo¬ 
reigners  they  will  remain,  to  the  end  of  time. 

In  the  former  case,  the  hands  and  hearts  of 
the  inhabitants  were  with  the  Government ;  and 
garrisons  were  only  necessary  to  assist  them  in 
opposing  the  common  foe.  In  the  latter  case, 
garrisons  will  be  necessary  to  defend  the  colonies 
against  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  against  the 
enemy.  If  ever  we  hope  to  diminish  the  expence 
of  maintaining  these  possessions,  we  must  return 
to  the  former  system,  and  make  the  inhabitants, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  British  subjects. 
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The  truth  of  the  foregoing  observation  is 
admitted,  in  a  pamphlet  lately  published  under 
the  direction  of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  ;  which 
says,  treating  of  the  new  colonies,  “  their  col- 
“  lective  peace  establishment  was  thus  primarily 
“  taken  at  23,000  men.  Ministers  saw,  indeed, 
“  that  the  same  amount  of  force  would  not 
“always  be  necessary  for  this  service;  but 
“  that  portions  might  be  withdrawn  gradually, 
“  as  the  colonists  became  accustomed  to  the 
“  superior  administration  of  British  laws.”* 
Strange  indeed  it  seems,  that  if  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers  saw  this,  and  were  aware  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  administration  of  British  laws,  they  should 
act  contraryto  their  own  conviction,  and  continue 
the  administration  of  foreign  laws  in  all  the 
ceded  colonies  :  that  instead  of  granting  to  the 
inhabitants  those  laws  and  that  constitution 
which  would  promote  their  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity,  attach  them  to  the  mother  country,  and 
gradually  render  large  garrisons  unnecessary, 
they  should  subject  them  to  arbitrary  laws  and 
an  oppressive  form  of  government,  which  engen¬ 
der  misery,  discontent  and  insurrections,  and 
require  the  constant  maintenance  of  a  large  and 
expensive  military  force.  Mr.  Burke  says, 
“  My  hold  on  the  colonies,  is  in  the  close  con- 
“  nection  which  grows  from  common  names, 

*  State  of  the  Nation,  page  14. 
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“  from  kindred  blood;  from  similar  privileges 
“  and  equal  protection.  These  are  ties,  which 
“  though  light  as  air,  are  strong  as  links  of  iron. 
“  Let  the  colonies  always  keep  the  idea  of  their 
“  civil  rights,  associated  with  our  Government ; 
“  they  will  cling  and  grapple  to  you,  and  no 
“  force  under  heaven  will  be  of  power  to  tear 
“  them  from  their  allegiance.  But  let  it  be 
“  once  understood,  that  your  Government  may 
tc  be  one  thing  and  their  privileges  another  ;  that 
“  these  two  things  may  exist  without  any  mutual 

relation,  the  cement  is  gone,  the  cohesion  is 
“  loosened,  and  every  thing  hastens  to  decay  and 
“  dissolution.”* 

The  late  General  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonial  Department,  dated  the  25th  July  1816, 
makes  the  following  observation  on  the  foreign 
population  of  Trinidad.  “  If  you  do  not  make 
“  citizens  of  them,  by  a  liberal  communication 
“  of  all  civil  and  political  rights,  they  will 
“always  continue  foreigners,  and  may  even- 
“  tually  become  enemies.” 

This  new  system  is  as  much  to  be  deprecated 
in  a  constitutional  as  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
In  all  colonies  to  which  it  extends,  the  King  of 


*  Speech  on  conciliation  with  America. 
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Great  Britain  is  an  absolute  monarch,  his  will 
expressed  through  the  Governor  being  the  law. 
The  love  of  power  is  one  of  the  strongest  passions 
in  the  human  breast ;  it  is  a  growing,  a  cor¬ 
rupting,  and  a  contagious  passion.  A  taste  for 
power  at  home,  may  therefore  naturally  arise  in 
the  mind  of  an  ambitious  king  or  minister, 
from  the  exercise  of  it  abroad ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  new  system  in  the  colonies, 
may  become  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
mother  country. 

May  it  not  be  reasonably  expected,  that  some 
future  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  De¬ 
partment,  after  receiving  dispatches  from  the 
Governor  of  Trinidad,  who  is  embarrassed  by 
no  popular  representation,  who  imposes  taxes  at 
his  pleasure,  and  sentences  all  who  murmur  at 
his  decrees,  to  imprisonment,  banishment  or  con¬ 
fiscation  of  property,  on  coming  to  the  Cabinet 
and  finding  his  colleagues  harassed  by  opposi¬ 
tion  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  may  contrast 
the  enviable  situation  of  the  West  Indian  Gover¬ 
nor  with  that  of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  ;  and 
express  a  wish  that  the  new  order  of  things 
established  in  our  colonies,  could  be  introduced 
into  the  mother  country  ?  Since  principles  are 
immutable  in  their  nature,  and  not  dependent 
upon  time  or  place,  it  may  fairly  be  argued,  that 
whatever  system  is  best  for  the  one  is  best  for 
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the  other  also.  If  arbitrary  power  be  established 
in  our  colonies,  it  will  soon,  like  their  other  pro¬ 
ductions,.  be  imported  here.  As  we  sow,  so 
shall  we  reap  ;  and  find,  perhaps  when  it  is  too 
late,  that  by  consenting  to  the  adoption  of  those 
dangerous  principles  abroad,  we  have  paved  the 
way  for  their  introduction  at  home. 

Fit  instruments  for  such  a  purpose  will  here¬ 
after  be  found,  in  Governors,  Judges,  and  mili¬ 
tary  officers,  who  have  returned  from  the  colo¬ 
nies,  and  who  will  naturally  be  desirous  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  exercise  of  that  despotic  authority,  in 
which  they  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
indulge. 


Pecuniary  resources  for  such  an  enterprise, 
may  also  be  derived  from  the  same  system. 
The  revenue  of  these  colonies  is  the  King’s, 
and  to  be  disposed  of  only  as  he  shall  direct. 
The  amount  of  the  taxes  levied  in  them  is  regu¬ 
lated  solely  by  the  royal  will  and  pleasure  ;  and 
when  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  now  under  arbitrary  government  are  con¬ 
sidered,  it  will  be  found  that  immense  sums  of 
money  may  be  raised  among  them,  for  which 
the  King  is  not  responsible  to  Parliament ;  and 
thus  resources  may  be  drawn,  from  those  of  our 
fellow-subjects  who  are  under  arbitrary  govern- 
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ment  abroad,  to  bring  us  under  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment  at  home. 

Mr.  Fox  justly  observed,  “Give  Princes  and 
“  Ministers  the  exclusive  right  of  disposing  of 
“  any  considerable  part  of  the  treasures  of  the 
“  nation,  without  account  and  without  controul, 
“  and  from  that  moment  the  liberties  of  the 
“  people  are  gone  for  ever.*’  The  acute  and 
intelligent  Dr.  Franklin,  writing  confidentially 
to  a  friend  in  England,  declared  his  opinion  of 
the  consequences  that  would  have  ensued,  if 
Great  Britain  had  succeeded  in  her  attempt  to 
establish  an  arbitrary  government  in  her  North 
American  colonies,  in  these  emphatic  words, 
«  Our  slavery  would  have  brought  on  yours.” 
The  new  system  of  colonial  government  is  a 
second  attempt  to  introduce  this  order  of  things ; 
and  therefore  as  we  value  our  own  liberties,  as 
well  as  those  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  we  ought  to  abolish  the  new,  and  revert  to 
the  old  system. 

The  despotic  nature  of  this  new  system  is 
self-evident.  It  completely  answers  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  Blackstone  :  “  In  all  arbitrary 
“  governments,  the  supreme  magistracy,  or  the 
“  right  both  of  making  and  enforcing  laws,  is 
“  vested  in  one  and  the  same  man,  or  one  and 
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44  the  same  body  of  men  ;  and  whenever  these 
“  two  powers  are  united  together,  there  can  be 
“  no  public  liberty.”  It  appears  also  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for  though  the  right  of  conquest  vests  a 
temporary  exclusive  authority  over  conquered 
colonies  in  the  Crown,  yet  a  permanent  legisla¬ 
tive  authority  over  colonies  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  and  which  consequently  have  become 
integral  parts  of  the  empire,  has  never  before 
been  either  exercised  or  claimed  by  the  Crown 
alone  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  the 
two  other  branches  of  the  Legislature,  should 
hitherto  have  taken  no  notice  of  this  manifest 
encroachment  upon  their  inherent  and  essential 
rights. 

Great  authorities  may  be  quoted  in  support 
of  the  opinion,  that  although  the  King  may 
govern  a  conquered  colony  in  what  manner  he 
pleases,  yet  whenever  such  a  colony  is  ceded  to 
the  British  Crown,  it  becomes  assimilated  to  the 
Government  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  ought 
to  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  country.  The  sixth  of  George 
the  Third  declares,  44  that  all  his  Majesty's 
44  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  have  been, 
44  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  subordinate  to 
44  and  dependent  upon  the  Imperial  Crown  and 
44  Parliament  of  Great  Britain ,  who  have  full 


w  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes, 
“  of  sufficient  validity  to  bind  the  colonies  and 
“  people  of  America,  subjects  of  the  Crown  of 
“  Great  Britain  in  all  cases  whatever.3*  And 
the  eighteenth  of  George  the  Third,  cap.  12, 
renounces  the  right  of  the  Crown  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  tax  the  colonies,  except  in  matters  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce  ;  but  where  is  the 
law  which  declares  the  right  of  governing  the 
colonies  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  Parliament  ?  On  the  contrary,  the 
second  of  William  and  Mary,  cap.  2,  declares 
“  that  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  or 
“  dispensing  with  laws,  by  regal  authority, 
“  without  consent  of  Parliament,  is  illegal.*’ 
Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Government,  says, 
“  if  any  one  shall  claim  a  power  to  lay  or  levy 
“  taxes  on  the  people  by  his  own  authority  and 
“  without  consent  of  the  people,  he  thereby  in- 
“  vades  the  fundamental  laws  of  property,  and 
“  subverts  the  end  of  Government,**  (page  290.) 
Nevertheless,  this  power  is  exercised  by  the 
Governor  of  Trinidad,  in  the  name  of  his 
Majesty.  Bryan  Edwards,  in  his  History  of 
the  West  Indies,  commenting  upon  the  cele¬ 
brated  case  of  Campbell  versus  Hall,  in  which 
the  ceded  colonies  successfully  resisted  the 
attempted  imposition  of  the  4\  per  cent,  duty 
claimed  by  the  Crown,  gives  the  opinion  of  a 
Sergeant  at  Law,  whom  he  considered  a  gentle- 


man  of  distinguished  ability,  but  does  not  name, 
in  the  following  words.  “  If  the  King  receives 
“  the  inhabitants  under  his  protection,  and 
“  grants  them  their  property,  I  deny  that  he  has 
tc  power  to  fix  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
“  thinks  proper ;  for  he  cannot  reserve  to  him- 
“  self  in  his  individual  capacity,  legislative 
“  power  over  them  ;  that  would  be  to  exclude 
“  the  authority  of  the  British  legislature  from 
“  the  Government  of  a  Country  subdued  by 
“  British  forces,  and  would  be  an  attempt  to 
“  erect  imperium  in  imperio.  One  consequence 
“  of  this  would  be,  that  such  conquered  terri- 
“  tory  might  descend  to  an  heir  of  the  King, 
<c  not  qualified  according  to  the  act  of  settle- 
“  ment  to  succeed  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
“  Britain.  The  King  might  give  it  to  a  younger 
“  son,  or  bestow  it  on  a  stranger.  A  thousand 
“  other  absurd  consequences  might  be  pointed 
“  out,  as  resulting  from  such  incongruity.  The 
“  fallacy  of  Lord  Mansfields  argument  pro- 
“  ceeds  from  an  endeavour  to  confound  the 
“  KingS  civil  and  military  character ;  and  to 
“  perpetuate  in  the  chief  executive  magistrate, 
“  the  vast  powers  with  which  it  is  necessary  to 
“  invest  the  Generalissimo  of  the  armies,  during 
“  the  continuance  of  military  operations.  The 
“  moment  these  operations  cease,  he  resumes 
“  his  civil  character ;  and  in  that  character  no 
“  man  would  venture  to  assert,  that  as  King  of 
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“  Great  Britain,  he  has  the  prerogative  of  being 
a  despot  in  any  part  of  his  dominions.”* 


This  new  system  has  been  extended  to  so 
many  of  our  colonies,  that  we  may  now  judge 
of  its  effects,  by  experience.  In  New  South 
Wales,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  many  years 
ago,  in  which  the  Governor  was  overpowered, 
and  sent  home  to  Europe;  and  recent  com¬ 
plaints  from  that  quarter  have  been  so  loud, 
and  have  excited  so  much  notice  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  lately  sent 
out  a  commission,  to  enquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  state  of  that  Colony.  In  Ceylon, 
we  have  been  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
natives  ;  and  have  deposed  the  legitimate  Sove¬ 
reign  of  the  country,  after  a  bloody  and  ex¬ 
pensive  contest.  In  the  Isle  of  France,  dissen¬ 
sions  have  arisen  between  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Assistant  Judges ;  and  vast  masses  of  papers 
have  been  sent  home  by  the  contending  parties, 
criminating  and  recriminating  each  other,  till 
at  length  a  commission  has  been  sent  out  there, 
and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  to 
Ceylon.  In  the  Ionian  Islands,  there  have  been 
two  insurrections  of  the  natives,  and  great  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  them  still  prevails.  In 
Demerary,  the  President  is  just  returned  home, 
in  consequence  of  a  violent  dispute  between 

*  Edwards’s  History  of  the  West  Indies,  vol.  1.  p.  3&8. 
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him  and  the  Governor.  In  St.  Lucia,  as  well 
as  in  Trinidad,  complaints  have  been  made 
against  the  present  system  of  Government,  and 
applications  for  a  change  have  been  addressed 
to  the  Colonial  Department.  Unless  it  can  be 
shewn  that  similar  insurrections,  dissensions  and 
discontents  have  taken  place,  within  the  same 
period  of  time,  in  those  colonies  that  enjoy 
British  laws,  and  the  British  constitution,  these 
instances  furnish  the  strongest  possible  induce¬ 
ment  for  reverting  to  the  old  system. 

Whether  we  consider  the  dangerous  political 
consequences  to  Great  Britain  herself,  or  the 
injurious  effects  on  the  liberty,  property,  and 
happiness  of  her  newly  adopted  subjects,  that 
result  from  the  establishment  of  an  arbitrary 
system  of  Government  in  her  colonies,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  but  that  Britishdominion  and 
British  laws,  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Great 
delegated  powers,  exercised  at  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  Government,  ever  have  been  and  ever 
will  be  abused,  and  w  e  have  no  right  to  expect  a 
miraculous  interposition  of  Providence  in  our 
favor. 

As  experience  is  the  best  monitor,  so  those 
arguments  are  the  strongest  which  are  supported 
by  example.  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  were  both 
captured  from  the  Spaniards.  Commissioners 
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were  sent  to  Jamaica,  as  well  as  to  Trinidad,  to 
frame  laws  and  a  constitution  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  colony.  In  Jamaica,  as  in  Trinidad, 
the  Commissioners  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
and  agreed  in  nothing.  Governor  succeeded 
Governor,  experiment  followed  experiment,  but 
discontent,  tumult  and  misery  prevailed  ;  till  at 
length  British  laws  and  the  British  constitution, 
and  with  them  happiness  and  prosperity,  were 
established  in  the  colony.  To  borrow  from 
Mr.  Burke  a  beautiful  passage,  applied  to  a 
similar  occasion,  44  From  that  moment,  as  by  a 
44  charm,  tumult  subsided,  obedience  was  re- 
44  stored,  peace,  order  and  civilization  following 
44  in  the  train  of  liberty.  When  the  day  star 
44  of  the  English  constitution  had  arisen  in 
44  their  hearts,  all  was  harmony  within  and 
64  without.” 


- Simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refulsit, - 

Deflint  saxis  agitatus  humor  ; 
Concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  nubes, 
Et  minax  (quod  sic  yoluere)  ponto 
Unda  recumbit. 


The  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  completely 
elucidates  the  different  consequences  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  free  or  an  arbitrary  government  over 
colonies.  During  the  virtuous  ages  of  the- 
Republic,  the  provinces  and  colonies  were  go- 
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verned  on  the  former  system ;  “  and  in  their 
<c  internal  policy  they  formed  a  perfect  repre- 
“  sentation  of  their  great  parent.”*  As  the 
Senate  of  Rome  was  chosen  from  the  Patres 
conscripti,  so  the  Senates  of  the  provinces  and 
colonies  were  chosen  from  the  Decuriones, 
or  tenth  part  of  the  people,  who  were  se¬ 
lected  as  being  eligible  to  that  office. f  Their 
municipal  corporations,  formed  after  the  perfect 
model  of  the  capital,  were  entrusted,  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  the  supreme  power,  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  The  Republic  gloried 
in  her  generous  policy,  and  was  frequently  re¬ 
warded  by  the  merits  and  services  of  her  adopted 
sons.J  Domestic  peace  and  union  w^ere  the  na¬ 
tural  consequences  of  the  moderate  and  com¬ 
prehensive  policy  embraced  by  the  Romans. 
The  obedience  of  the  Roman  world  (which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Voltaire’s  enumeration,  contained 
107  millions  of  inhabitants)  was  uniform,  volun¬ 
tary  and  permanent.  “  The  vanquished  were 
“  blended  into  one  great  people ;  resigned  the 
“  hope,  nay  even  the  wish  of  resuming  their 
“  independence  ;  and  scarcely  considered  their 
“  own  existence  as  distinct  from  the  existence 
C£  of  Rome.  The  established  authority  of  the 

*  Gibbon’s  Roman  History,  vol.  1.  p.  55. 

+  Marcus  Varenius  Maurus  de  juri  liberorum,  cap.  8. 

f  Gibbon’s  Roman  History,  vol.  1.  p.  55. 
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“  Empire  pervaded,  without  an  effort,  the  wide 
*  “  extent  of  her  dominions  ;  and  was  exercised 
with  the  same  facility  on  the  banks  of  the 
“  Thames  or  of  the  Nile,  as  on  those  of  the 
te  Tiber.”* 

When  the  Imperial  Government  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  Rome,  a  new  order  of  things  took 
place  in  her  provinces  and  colonies.  The  Em¬ 
perors  found  it  necessary  to  gain  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Roman  citizens,  by  shows  and 
games  of  the  most  magnificent  and  costly  des¬ 
cription  ;  and  at  length  by  exempting  them 
from  all  taxation.  They  were  also  obliged  to 
make  vast  donations  to  the  armies,  who  soon 
felt  their  power,  and  considered  the  Emperors 
as  the  creatures  of  their  will  and  the  instruments 
of  their  licentiousness.  To  provide  the  means 
of  this  expenditure,  they  violated  the  rights  of 
their  provinces  and  colonies.  They  levied  a 
land  tax,  a  capitation  tax,  and  heavy  contribu¬ 
tions  in  corn,  wine,  oil  and  meat,  for  the  use  of 
the  court,  the  armies  and  the  capital.  The 
annual  contributions  raised  in  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vinces,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  seldom  appeared  to  be  less  than  15  or 
20  millions  of  our  money.!  He  states,  that 


*  Gibbon’s  Roman  History,  vol.  1.  p.  69. 
i  Ibid.  p.  260. 
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“  in  the  lucrative  provincial  employments,  the 
“  Ministers  shared  with  the  Governors  in  the 
“  spoils  of  the  people  and  that  “  the  Gover- 
“  nors,  or  rather  the  monarchs  of  the  conquered 
“  provinces,  uniting  the  civil  with  the  military 
“  character,  administered  justice  as  well  as  the 
u  finances,  and  exercised  both  the  executive 
“  and  legislative  powers  of  the  state. The 
same  historian  also  tells  us,  what  were  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  introducing  this  new  system  of 
arbitrary  government  into  the  dependencies  of 
the  Roman  empire.  “  It  was  of  little  moment 
“  to  the  provinces,  under  whose  name  they  were 
“  oppressed  or  governed.  They  were  driven 
“  by  the  impulsion  of  present  power ;  and  as 
“  soon  as  that  power  yielded  to  a  superior  force, 
“  they  hastened  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the 
“  conqueror.”*  In  short,  instead  of  being  the 
barriers  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  opened  their 
gates  to  her  invaders.  The  system  of  free  colo¬ 
nial  government,  be  it  remembered,  accompa¬ 
nied  the  rise  and  prosperity,  but  that  of  arbi¬ 
trary  colonial  government  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

Far  different  opinions  from  those  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ministers,  on  the  comparative  merits  of 


*  Gibbon’s  Roman  History,  vol.  1.  p.  I4f>. 
+  Ibid.  p.  101.  f  Ibid.  p.  193 


the  British  and  Spanish  colonial  systems,  are 
entertained  by  very  able  and  impartial  judges. 
An  eminent  modern  writer  on  these  subjects, 
the  originality,  force  and  truth  of  whose  senti¬ 
ments,  supported  and  illustrated  by  examples  as 
well  as  arguments,  have  justly  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  and  admiration  of  Europe,  says,  “  If  we 
u  would  name  a  Power  useful  to  her  colonies, 
“  and  to  whom  colonies  are  useful,  we  should 
“  name  Great  Britain.  If  we  would  name  one 
“  to  whom  colonies  are  useless,  and  who  is  use- 
“  less  to  her  colonies,  we  should  name  Spain. J 
To  what  cause  does  he  attribute  the  mutual 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  ? 
To  her  free  constitution,  in  which  they  parti¬ 
cipate. 


“  All  the  European  powers/'  he  says,  “  have 
“  established  their  own  form  of  government  in 
“  their  colonies.  Thus  despostism  and  arbi- 
“  trary  power  have  been  the  portion  of  those 
“  belonging  to  the  nations  of  the  south  ;  liberty 
“  has  been  that  of  the  colonies  belonging  to 
“  Great  Britain.  The  British  colonist  has  in- 
“  deed  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  native  soil,  but 
“  not  of  the  government  which  endears  it  to  his 
“  recollection ;  for  at  whatever  distance  he  is 
“  placed  from  his  country,  he  still  enjoys  her 


*  Des  Colonies,  par  M.  de  Pradt,  tom.  1 .  p.  380. 
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“  laws  and  constitution.  In  the  West  India 
44  colonies  and  Canada,  the  colonist  is  his  own 
“  legislator,  and  possesses  all  the  rights  and 
“  privileges  of  a  British  subject.  This  is  a 
“  powerful  bond  of  union,  which  leaves  little 
“  room  for  dissension  between  the  mother  coun- 
44  try  and  her  colonies/’*  44  How  different  is  the 
44  lot  of  the  colonies  belonging  to  other  Eu- 
“  ropean  powers,  who,  having  no  legislature  of 
44  their  own,  suffer  from  the  ignorance  and  in- 
44  stability  of  their  rulers,  as  well  as  from  the 
44  distance  to  which  they  must  make  their  wants 
44  known,  and  their  complaints  heard.  Such  a 
44  state  of  things  is  grievous  to  the  colonies,  and 
44  embarrassing  to  the  mother  country.  How 
44  much  time  and  pains  are  necessary  to  convince 
44  men  in  other  climes  of  the  true  situation  of 
44  affairs  in  the  colonies !  How  much  perse- 
44  verance  is  necessary,  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
44  of  breaking  through  established  systems,  to 
44  fix  attention  upon  interests  so  remote,  and  to 
44  obtain  justice  against  the  proteges  and  favo- 
44  rites  of  those  to  whom  complaints  must  be 
44  addressed !  Such  is,  however,  the  state  of 
44  every  European  Government,  Great  Britain 
44  excepted ;  and  thus  disaffection  towards  the 
44  mother  country  increases  in  proportion  to 


*  Des  Colonies,  par  M.  de  Pradt,  tom.  1 .  p.  364. 


“  the  strength  of  the  colonies,  and  the  diffusion 
“  of  knowledge  ;  more  especially  since  the  suc- 
“  cessful  example  of  the  independence  of  the 
“  United  States  of  America.”* 

Mr.  Burke  says,  that  we  are  bound  by  every 
idea  of  political  equity,  to  extend,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  spirit  and  benefits  of  the  British 
Constitution,  to  every  part  of  the  British  do¬ 
minions.']' 

One  of  our  best  writers  on  colonial  policy,  thus 
expresses  himself  on  the  advantages  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  British  Constitution  in  our  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions.  “  The  constitution  of  the  British  Colo- 
“  nial  Government  in  North  America,  is  formed 
“  upon  the  model  of  that  admirable  system  of 
“  domestic  policy,  which  has  secured  the  happi¬ 
ly  ness  of  the  mother  country;  raising  her  to 
“  an  unexampled  height  of  prosperity,  and  not- 
“  withstanding  its  theoretical  defects,  left  her 
“  in  a  state  of  envied  tranquillity  and  solid 
“  practical  freedom,  amidst  all  the  political  ex- 
“  periments  and  convulsions  that  have  shaken 
“  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  Govern- 
“  ments  of  the  British  West  Indies,  are  con- 
“  structed  upon  the  same  excellent  plan.”J 

*  Des  Colonies,  par  M.  de  Pradt,  tom.  1.  p.  366. 

+  Speech  on  American  Taxation. 

J  Brougham’s  Colonial  Policy,  voh  2.  p.  25. 
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The  same  writer  reprobates  the  Colonial  sys¬ 
tem  of  Spain,  in  the  following  decisive  and  ener¬ 
getic  language.  “  The  system  of  law  and  policy 
“  is  worse  in  Spain  than  in  any  civilized  nation  in 
“  Europe  ;  the  security  of  property  is  less  firmly 
“  established,  the  corruption  of  judicature  more 
“  frequent,  the  privileges  of  municipal  judica- 
“  ture  more  extensive,  and  more  incompatible 
4t  with  the  freedom  either  of  person  or  trade.”* 
“  A  policy  has  been  adopted  with  respect  to 
“  the  colonies,  if  possible,  still  more  iniqui- 
“■  tons  and  absurd  than  that  plan  of  domestic 
“  administration  which  we  have  been  contern- 
“  plating.”f 

A  writer  already  referred  to,  equally  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher, 
has  left  his  recorded  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  old  system  of  British  colonial  legislation. 
“  The  ancient  system  of  the  British  empire 
“  was  a  happy  one,  by  which  the  colonies  were 
c£  allowed  to  govern  and  tax  themselves.  Had 
“  it  been  wisely  continued,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
“  the  degree  of  power  and  importance  in  the 
“  world,  which  that  empire  might  not  have 
“  arrived  at.  All  the  means  of  growing  great- 
“  ness,  extent  of  territory,  agriculture,  com- 

*  Brougham’s  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  1.  p.  410. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  1.  p.  412. 
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c{  merce,  arts,  population,  were  within  its  own 
“  limits,  and  therefore  at  its  command.5’* 

‘  '  / 

Having  thrown  away  all  these  advantages  in 
one  instance,  and  lost  our  colonies  in  North 
America  by  the  experiment,  what  infatuation  is 
it  to  repeat  the  attempt  in  our  remaining  pos¬ 
sessions. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  touched  on 
this  subject,  till  the  petition  nowon  its  way  from 
Trinidad  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  this 
House :  but  I  could  not  so  far  suppress  my  feel¬ 
ings,  as  to  remain  silent  on  the  present  occasion. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that  a  petition  from  the 
inhabitants  of  any  colony  is  necessary,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  motion  for  a  Commission  of 
Enquiry.  On  the  contrary,  the  last  Commis¬ 
sion  sent  out,  that  to  New  South  Wales,  was  in 
consequence  of  the  statements  made  in  this 
House  by  the  Honorable  Member  for  Shrews¬ 
bury.  I  was  lately  present  at  an  entertainment 
given  in  this  metropolis,  to  the  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  the  Government  of  Columbia;  and 
I  never  witnessed  a  more  spontaneous  and  ardent 
effusion  of  public  opinion,  than  was  displayed  on 
that  occasion.  Men  of  all  political  parties  joined 
in  expressing  their  congratulations  on  the  triumph 


*  Franklin’s  Correspondence,  vol.  2.  p.  80. 
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of  freedom  over  despotism ;  and  if  the  inhabitants 
of  South  America,  trained  up  as  they  have  been 
in  habits  of  submission  to  arbitrary  power  for 
three  centuries  past,  found  the  Spanish  yoke  so 
insupportable,  that  they  have  risked  all  that  is 
dear  to  man  to  shake  it  off,  I  ask  whether  this 
is  a  form  of  government  that  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  among  British  subjects  ?  I  trust  that 
every  man  who  has  British  feelings  in  his  breast, 
will  answer  no;  and  will  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment,  proposed  by  the  Honorable  Member  for 
Montrose,  of  extending  the  Commission  of 
Enquiry  to  Trinidad. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

Copy  of  a  Decree  in  the  matter  of  Heywopd  and  Parke,  y. 
Barry  and  Black,  and  the  Claim  of  His  Majesty  the  King , 
on  the  Lands  of  Belmont . 

A  question  of  title  to  the  property  in  the  land  at  Bel¬ 
mont,  taken  in  execution  at  the  suit  of  Messrs.  Parke  and 
Heywood  against  the  heirs  of  Barry,  has  been  raised  by  the 
Attorney-General  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  as  tercero  poseed&r, 
claiming  under  the  general  rights  of  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
to  all  lands  in  this  island,  for  which  no  express  grant  appears ; 
and  as  succeeding  to  this,  as  one  of  the  rights  possessed  by 
the  King  of  Spain  before  the  conquest. 

To  this  claim  an  answer  has  been  made,  on  behalf  of  the 
heirs  of  Barry,  setting  forth  an  occupation  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  by  persons  under  whom  they  claim ;  a  verbal  offer  of 
the  Colonial  Government,  in  1805,  to  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  them ;  and  the  actual  payment  of  rent  under  such  a  con¬ 
tract,  until  the  title  should  be  given.  The  latter  Seems  to  be 
partially  admitted  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  question 
at  present  is,  whether  the  nonconformity  of  the  several  pos¬ 
sessors  of  this  property,  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Cedula 


of  the  King  of  Spain,  dated  in  the  year  1783,  and  the  non- 
appearance  of  their  names  in  the  Libro  Becero  de  Poblacion, 
as  presented  by  the  third  section  of  the  Cedula,  shall  work  a 
forfeiture  of  the  lands  owned  by  purchase  from  the  former 
possessors,  Messrs.  Black  and  Barry.  The  language  of  the 
third  section  of  the  Cedula  is  directory  only,  and  involves  no 
penalty  for  the  omission  of  the  duty  it  enjoins ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  as  forfeiture  of  that  which  a  person  possesses  is 
odious,  and  operates  as  a  heavy  punishment,  some  violation 
of  an  express  condition  must  appear  before  it  can  take  place, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  create  forfeitures  by 
implication.  It  is  urged,  however,  that  the  sense  entertained 
in  the  year  1785,  by  the  parties  themselves,  of  the  defect  of 
their  own  title,  induced  them  to  apply  to  Governor  Chacon 
for  a  confirmation  of  it,  and  that  such  confirmation  is  now 
wanting;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  bonajide  pos¬ 
session  of  thirty  years,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  the  application  by  Messrs.  Barry  and  Black  was 
addressed,  and  continued  with  the  tacit  and  express  consent 
of  every  succeeding  Governor,  down  to  the  year  1815.  The 
facts  of  payment  of  rent  by  the  Government  from  the  year 
1805,  and  of  the  negociation  for  the  purchase  of  the  estate 
from  the  heirs  of  Barry,  being  admitted,  seem  to  me  to  be 
decisive  of  this  question ;  and  as  adding  to  the  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  is  afforded  by  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  more 
than  thirty  years. 


The  title,  therefore,  of  the  heirs  of  Barry  and  Black  to 
the  lands  taken  in  execution,  is  declared  to  be  good  and 
warranted.  Let  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  as  well  as  the 
Attorney-General,  be  notified  to  appoint  appraisers  on  their 
respective  parts,  to  value  the  lands;  and  as  the  provisional 
agreement  alleged  to  have  been  entered  into  in  1805,  and  the 
quantum  of  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  Colonial  Government, 
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appear  to  require  proof,  and  are  somewhat  extraordinary  in 
their  import,  tis  set  forth  and  alleged  by  the  defendants,  a 
term  of  proof,  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  is  given,  common  to 
the  Attorney-General  and  the  heirs  of  Barry. 

(Signed) 


1  July,  1815. 
(Signed)  Wm. 


A  true  Copy. 

To  W.  H.  Burnley,  Esq. 
Attorney  for  succession  Barry 


No.  II. 

Copy  of  the  Decree  of  His  Excellency  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  in 
the  Proceedings  before  him ,  in  appeal  of  H.  M/s  Attorney- 
General,  from  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Court  of  1st 
inst.  in  which  the  heirs  of  Barry  claim  the  Lands  of  Belmont , 
on  which  the  present  Government  Cottage  is  built . 

As  no  act  of  the  servant  can  forfeit  the  rights  of  the 
lord,  the  act  of  his  Majesty’s  governors  in  this  island,  in 
paying  a  rent  for  the  lands  called  Belmont,  cannot  divest  the 
crown  of  the  rights  of  ownership  to  them. 

No  declaration  having  been  made  by  his  Majesty,  since 
the  island  was  conquered  by  the  force  of  his  arms,  as  to  the 
lands,  they  must  all  be  considered  in  the  same  situation  as 
when  the  island  was  taken. 


It  was  only  in  December  last,  that  the  royal  determina 


as  to  the  tenure  of  lands  on  this  island,  was  made 
known  ;  and  it  would  have  been  as  competent  to  his  Majesty 
to  have  admitted  as  a  good  title  the  mere  possession  of  lands* 
as  to  have  confirmed  the  possession  of  the  Cedula,  1783. 

As  no  royal  grant  of  the  lands  in  question  appears  to 
have  been  granted  in  conformity  to  the  third  article  of  that 
Cedula,  the  right  of  ownership,  therefore,  claimed  by  the 
succession  of  Barry,  is  declared  to  be  void,  and  to  appertain 
to  the  crown,  according  to  the  proclamation  of  5th  Dec.  1815. 

The  right  of  the  representative  of  the  said  succession  to 
the  compensation  granted  by  the  second  clause  of  the  said 
proclamation,  on  due  estimation  of  the  said  lands,  is  hereby 
reserved  to  him,  to  be  presented  before  the  court  of  the 
Intendant ;  and  an  allowance  for  the  rent  of  the  premises, 
until  the  19th  Nov.  1814,  is  granted,  subject  to  the  quantum 
which  shall  be  established  by  proofs ;  and  let  the  autos  be 
returned  to  the  court  of  1st  instance. 

(Signed)  Ralph  Woodford. 

(Signed)  Ant.  Gomez. 


No.  III. 


Copy  of  a  Decree  of  the  Honorable  the  Chief  Judge ,  in  the 
matter  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  requiring  the  resumption  of 
lands  near  Belmont,  never  granted. 

As  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  commissary  of 
population  and  surveyor-general,  that  the  lands  forming 
Somersalls’s  Estate  are  not  registered  in  the  book  Becero,  in 
conformity  to  the  royal  cedula  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  as 
it  appears  by  the  petition  of  the  Attorney- General,  that  they 
are  required  for  the  public  service,  and  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  lands  occupied  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  and 
that  the  creditors  who  claim  either  by  tacit  or  special  mort¬ 
gage,  have  received  a  promise  of  indemnity  in  otheT  lands  to 
be  granted  to  them,  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  those  now 
resumed ;  as  the  proclamation  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 
dated  the  5th  of  Dec.  1815,  has  been  declared  and  approved 
of  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and  has  acquired 
the  force  of  law  in  this  colony ; — let  judicial  possession  of 
the  sixty  quarries  of  land,  described  in  the  plan  of  the  com¬ 
missary  of  population  and  surveyor-general,  under  the  name 
of  the  Union  Instate,  be  given  to  such  person  as  shall  be  called 
by  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  or  the  Attorney-General,  with 
citations  to  the  neighbours  of  that  estate,  reserving  to  the 
creditors  of  the  Union  Estate  their  right  of  demanding  and 
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receiving  a  full  equivalent  for  the  Union  Estate,  in  other  lands 
to  be  granted  to  them.  Let  the  costs  of  these  proceedings  be 
taxed,  and  paid  out  of  the  colonial  treasury. 

(Signed) 

J.  T.  Bigge. 

9th  August,  1816. 

A  true  Copy.  (Signed) 

J.  D.  Park, 

Acting  Escrivano. 

No.  IV. 

The  following  Advertisement  is  copied  from  the  Trinidad 
Papers  of  September ,  1819. 

Trinidad— -Court  of  the  Intendant. 

Sale  of  Crown  Lands. 

To  be  sold,  by  public  auction,  free  from  quit  rent,  before 
the  doors  of  the  Tribunal  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  and 
Intendant,  Judge  of  Crown  Lands,  &c,  &c.  on  Wednesday, 
the  3d  of  November  next,  4,800  quarrees  of  crown  lands,  of 
3  and  one-fifth  English  acres  each  quarree,  situated  in  the 
quarters  of  North  and  South  Naparima,  in  the  said  island. 

The  above  lands,  which  have  been  resumed,  or  are 
solicited  by  more  than  one  applicant,  are  among  the  richest 
of  this  fertile  island;  and  will  be  put  in  lots  from  20  to  100 


quarrees  each,  at  a  sum-not  less  than  fifty  shillings  currency, 
or  five  Spanish  Mexican  dollars  per  quarree. 

The  maps  and  descriptions  of  the  several  portions,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  conditions  of  sale,  and  all  further  particulars, 
may  be  seen  on  application  to  Edmonstone  Hodgkinson,  Esq. 
commissary  of  population,  and  acting  surveyor-general,  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

(Signed)  P.  Gellineau,  Escrivano. 


•  No.  V. 

Examinations  on  Oath ,  respecting  the  conduct  of  Sir  Ralph 
Woodford,  towards  the  fugitive  Independents  from  the 
Spanish  Main,  taken  by  order  of  the  Government  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Marry  at,  by  Mr.  Zea,  Mi¬ 
nister  Plenipotentiary  of  that  Republic. 

(translation.) 

Sen  oh  Political  Governor, 

The  Procurator-General  says,  that  an  article  has  been 
inserted  in  the  “  Correo  del  Oronoco,”  taken  from  a 
London  Newspaper,  being  part  of  a  speech  made  in  the 
British  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Marryat,  last  year,  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Governor  of  Trinidad,  Sir  Ralph  Woodford, 
towards  the  emigrants  from  the  Spanish  Main,  who  sought 
an  asylum  in  that  island,  from  the  atrocities  of  Boves  and 
Morales.  The  Honorable  Member  fixed  his  attention  and 
sensibility  on  the  consequences  of  refusing  an  asylum  to  the 
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emigrants,  who  solicited  a  refuge  in  Trinidad,  and  who 
offered  the  customary  security  for  their  good  conduct;  but 
being  driven  away,  returned  to  the  coast  of  Cumana,  and 
were  assassinated  by  the  butchers  of  Boves  and  Morales. 
Mr.  Marryat  asserted,  with  great  propriety,  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  in  refusing  an  asylum  to  those  persons,  had  signed  the 
death-warrant  of  those  who  vainly  looked  to  him  for  hospi¬ 
tality.  This  act  of  absolute  notoriety  was  accompanied  by 
many  others  equally  scandalous.  The  facts,  which  serve  as 
the  foundation  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Marryat,  wer 
follows: — That  the  emigration  commenced  in  August,  1814, 
and  continued  till  December,  in  the  same  year ;  and  that  no 
place  of  refuge  was  more  accessible  for  those  who  emigrated 
from  Guiria,  than  the  island  of  Trinidad,  nor  for  the  little 
barks  in  which  they  sailed,  having  no  other  mode  of  transit 
or  navigation.  Not  only  did  Governor  Woodford  persist  in 
his  refusal  to  admit  the  emigrants,  but  there  are  a  multitude 
of  his  other  acts,  the  knowledge  of  which  has  not  come  to 
the  Honorable  Member,  but  the  proof  of  which  cannot  be  less 
interesting  to  the  public  cause  and  to  history.  This  double 
interest  has  caused  the  Procurator  to  solicit  the  examination 
of  persons  worthy  of  credit  and  faith,  who  can  prove  the 
following  facts : — 


First,  They  know  and  testify,  that  those  persons,  who 
emigrated  in  August,  1814,  presented  to  the  Governor  of 
Trinidad  the  Petition  referred  to  by  Mr.  Marryat,  the  an¬ 
swer  to  which  was  as  follows : — -It  is  incompatible  with  the 
orders  that  regulate  my  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  those  parts  of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  which  are  in  a 
state  of  disturbance,  to  admit  into  Trinidad  any  person  who 
is  not  a  natural  born  subject  of  Spain. 


Secondly,  They  know  and  testify,  that  all  those  who 


were  driven  away  by  this  declaration,  were  forced  to  return 
to  the  coast  of  Guiria,  as  well  from  the  nature  of  their  barks, 
as  by  the  want  of  provisions ;  and  that  on  their  arrival  in  the 
port,  occupied  by  Boves  and  Morales,  they  were  taken  and 
assassinated  by  them. 

Thirdly,  They  know  and  testify,  that  in  the  latter  months 
of  1814,  various  parties  successively  emigrated,  of  which 
many  went  to  Trinidad,  in  consequence  of  its  proximity,  the 
quality  of  their  barks,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions. 

Fourthly,  They  know  and  testify,  that,  as  many  as  were 
drivenbackby  Governor  Woodford, were  forced  to  return  to  the 
coast  of  Cumana,  and  were  murdered  by  the  troops  of  Boves 
and  Morales. 

Fifthly,  They  know  and  testify,  that  other  parties  not 
being  able  to  arrive  at  the  principal  port  of  Trinidad,  ap¬ 
proached  other  parts  of  the  island  for  refuge,  but  were  fired 
upon  and  driven  away  by  directions  of  Governor  Woodford, 
particularly  one  who  endeavoured  to  anchor  at  Point  Foco, 
and  in  which  was  the  merchant  Natera. 

Sixthly,  They  prove  the  number  of  the  persons  assassinated 
by  the  troops  of  Boves  and  Morales,  on  the  coast  of  Cumana, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  driven  away  by  Governor 
Woodford. 

Seventhly,  They  know  and  testify,  that  it  was  a  maxim 
with  Boves,  and  his  second,  Morales,  to  murder  all  the 
people  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  ;  and  for  this  reason, 
the  majority  of  those  who  emigrated,  and  sought  refuge  at 
Trinidad  and  other  Islands,  were  whites. 
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Eighthly,  That  it  is  public  and  notorious,  that  Boves  and 
Morales,  to  encourage  the  people  of  colour  and  slaves,  who 
almost  exclusively  composed  their  forces,  promised  them  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  property  of  the  whites  whom 
they  murdered. 

Ninthly,  That  Boves  used  to  say  to  his  troops,  that  when 
other  white  man  than  himself  remained,  they  should  also 
murder  him,  in  order  to  secure  more  effectually  the  property 
conquered  from  the  whites. 

Tenthly,  They  know  and  testify,  that  among  the  parties 
driven  away  by  Governor  Woodford,  were  many  women, 
children  and  old  people,  and  non-combatants,  who  found 
persons  in  Trinidad  ready  to  answer  for  their  good  conduct, 
and  who  offered  security  to  the  Governor,  but  that  he  never- 


Eleventhly,  They  say,  that  other  emigrants  received  from 
that  Governor,  injuries,  blows,  imprisonment,  insults,  &c., 
without  any  other  cause  than  that  of  being  patriots,  either  in 
reality  or  in  his  opinion. 

Twelfthly,  They  declare,  that  he  intercepted,  opened  and 
retained  the  correspondence  of  the  emigrants,  patriots ;  and 
specify  particular  cases  within  their  certain  knowledge. 


Thirteenthly,  That,  on  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  this 
province,  and  the  patriots  remaining  in  possession  of  it,  the 
enemy  were  assisted  by  Governor  Woodford,  as  soon  as  he 
knew  of  their  retreat  from  the  bank  of  the  Oronoco,  and  from 
the  parts  adjacent,  pursued  by  the  liberators  of  Guayana ; 
and  they  particularize  the  species  of  assistance  which  they 
received  from  him. 
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Fourteenth^,  That  such  is  the  hatred  of  Woodford  against 
all  true  or  presumed  patriots,  that,  not  content  with  the  mur¬ 
ders  perpetrated  by  the  assassins  of  Boves  and  Morales,  he 
himself  persecuted  and  maltreated,  directly  and  indirectly,, 
all  those  patriots  that  arrived  in  Trinidad,  in  order  that  they 
should  not  remain  in  the  island.  They  cite  particular  and 
the  most  notorious  cases. 

Fifteenthly,  They  know  and  testify,  that  his  persecution 
has  extended  to  those  illustrious  philanthropic  foreigners, 
who,  coming  to  the  succour-  of  the  patriots  in  their  struggle 
with  the  Spanish  Government,  had  either  touched  or  an¬ 
chored  at  Trinidad;  and  they  declare  particular  cases  which 
are  of  public  notoriety. 

Sixteenthly,  They 'say,  that  the  said  Governor  last  year 
armed  the  steam-boat  and  other  vessels,  to  take,  and  bring 
into  the  principal  port  of  Trinidad,  transports  which  neared 
that  island  in  search  of  pratique,  or  of  orders  relative  to 
their  destination,  and  which  were  laden  with  persons  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  expedition  of  Colonel  English.  They  declare,  that 
in  effect,  those  vessels  would  have  been  embargoed  there,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  patriot  cause,  if  they  had  not  received 
opportune  advice,  and  departed  for  Margaritta. 

Seventeenth^,  They  know  and  certify,  that  for  this,  more 
than  for  any  good  motive,  he  visited  General  Morillo,  after 
the  Spanish  revolution,  and  was  obsequiously  treated  by  him 
at  Puerto  Cabello,  Valencia,  and  Caraccas. 

Eighteenthly,  That  all  they  declare,  is  public,  and  noto¬ 
rious,  and  strictly  true:— and  in  order  to  have  due  effect,  I 
demand  that  all  the  persons  who  testify,  shall  appear  and 
declare,  that  the  circumstances  they  state  are  positive  facts. 


Angostura,  20th  September,  1820.  Jose  de  Espana.— 
Angostura,  20th  September,  1820.  As  demanded,  so  let  it 
be,  Use atique  PaPvAza  ;  Antonio  Alcala,  Notary  of  the 
Government.  The  same  day  I  had  communicated  it  to  the 
Procurator-General,  Alcala. 


In  the  City  of  Guayana,  6th  October,  1820,  the  Citizen 
Matias  Lovera,  being  presented  as  a  witness,  by  the 
Procurator-General,  I  received  his  oath  in  due  form,  and 
interrogated  him  as  to  the  particulars  contained  in  the 
foregoing  writing.  He  declared  as  follows  : — 


To  the  First,  He  certifies,  that  the  misfortune  cited  in  that 
particular,  was  the  lot  of  Petronila  Lara,  widow  of  the  citi¬ 
zen  Captain  Francis  Sanchez  Verca,  who  suffering  various 
insults  and  indignities  from  Governor  Woodford,  and  being 
forced  to  leave  the  island  instantly  for  the  city  of  Guiria,  in 
company  with  one  Valerco,  fell  a  victim  in  consequence  of 
that  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Governor  Woodford. 


To  the  Second,  He  certifies,  from  certain  knowledge,  that 
a  multitude  of  persons  were  killed  on  the  coast  of  Guiria, 
some  driven  back  from  Trinidad,  and  others  intimidated 
from  going  there,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Governor  of  Trinidad ;  that  the  coasts  of  Guiria,  the  heights 
and  the  island  of  Paso,  were  strewed  with  dead  bodies ;  that 


their  unburied  remains  as  yet  strike  horror  into  strangers  and 
others  who  travel  that  way. 

To  the  Third,  In  like  manner,  he  certifies,  that  a  multitude 
of  persons  emigrated  in  the  latter  months  of  1814,  of  which 
the  greater  part  went  to  Trinidad,  in  consequence  of  its  prox¬ 
imity,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  their  barks,  and  from 
want  of  provisions. 

To  the  Fourth,  He  knows,  that  from  the  very  bad  conduct 
of  Governor  Woodford,  in  not  admitting  them  into  Trinidad, 
the  citizens,  Philip  Brabo,  Manuel  Valesque,  John  Ramirez, 
and  others,  whom  he  does  not  recollect,  fell  victims. 

To  the  Fifth,  That  it  is  a  public  and  notorious  fact,  that 
Governor  Woodford  drove  away  from  the  coast  of  Foco,  the 
launch,  commanded  by  the  citizen,  Manuel  Natera,  who  had 
on  board  unfortunate  families  that  fled  from  the  horrors  of  the 
war  on  the  Main. 

To  the  Sixth,  That  from  certain  information,  which  he  has 
received  from  persons  worthy  of  faith  and  credit,  they  reckon 
that  more  than  3,000  persons  perished  by  the  conduct  of 
Governor  Woodford,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  sanguinary 
enemies  of  humanity. 

To  the  Seventh,  That  he  witnessed,  to  the  grief  of  his 
heart,  that  scarcely  one  white  person  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  those  butchers ;  that  the  war  carried  on  by  Boves  and 
Morales,  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  exterminate 
the  whole  race  of  the  white  inhabitants,  which  caused  the 
few  who  escaped  from  this  catastrophe  to  endeavour  to  take 
refuge  in  Trinidacf,  as  the  nearest  to  the  coast  of  Guiria, 
without  expecting  any  danger. 
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To  the  Eighth,  That  Boves,  in  order  to  content  the  horde 
by  which  he  was  followed,  and  which  almost  exclusively 
consisted  of  vicious  men  and  slaves,  told  them  that  whosoever 
killed  his  master,  should  have  all  his  possessions,  and  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  him  ;  and  one-half  in  case  he  should 
kill  his  son  or  any  other  relative,  or  any  white  person,  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  sex. 

To  the  Ninth,.  That  it  is  public  and  notorious,  that  the 
usual  language  of  Boves  to  his  followers  was,  even  to  destroy 
himself,  in  case  they  wished  to  perfect  their  undertakings. 

To  the  Tenth,  That,  as  one  of  many,  it  is  notorious,  that 
having  arrived  at  the  port  of  Trinidad,  in  a  launch,  owned 
by  the  citizen  Pedro  Sanchez,  carrying  many  families  of 
either  sex,  they  were  ordered  to  depart  within  an  hour,  without 
having  any  respect  paid  to  the  state  of  the  launch,  and  want 
of  provisions  for  a  voyage ;  and  what  is  more,  the  coast  being 
occupied  by  a  squadron  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  John 
Gaboza,  a  Spanish  Chief;  that  he  well  recollects  the  per¬ 
sons  on  board  the  launch  to  be  the  citizen  James  Bernard 
Sanchez,  Dn.  Nicholas  Aurola  Manuel  Perevia,  Peter  Sanchez 
and  son,  Ramon  Machado,  Joshua  Michael  Machado, 
Fernando  Antonio  Fremarias,  Joseph  Guerara,  and  other 
white  persons,  among  whom  was  the  large  family  of  the  old 
citizen  Edward  Hurtado,  and  others  who  had  lost,  in  the 
fury  of  the  war,  or  rather  the  persecution  on  the  coast,  their 
fathers  and  brothers,  and  others  who  could  alleviate  their 
misfortunes. 


To  the  Eleventh,  That  it  is  notorious,  that  persons  who 
were  discovered  in  Trinidad,  though  they  were  not  put  in  the 
common  prison,  like  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  citizen  Dn. 
Francis  Joseph  Rivaz,  and  Dn.  Azaola,  were  maltreated  by 
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Governor  Woodford,  as  were  the  citizens  Oscubiture,  James 
Ben.  Sanchez,  and  Joseph  Rafael  Ravenga. 

To  the  Twelfth,  That  Governor  Woodford  intercepted  and 
opened  the  letters  directed  to  the  emigrants  from  the  Main, 
even  coming  from  friendly  islands,  as  occurred  with  a  letter 
directed  by  the  citizen  Francis  Policarpo  Ortis,  of  St.  Tho¬ 
mas,  to  the  Marquis  del  Toro,  citizen  Francis  Rodriguez, 
for  the  sole  cause  of  being  addressed  to  an  unfortunate 
Venezuelan. 

To  the  Thirteenth,  That  when  we,  the  patriots,  occupied 
this  province,  the  enemy  flying  before  our  light  troops,  those 
who  fled  took  various  channels  ;  but. Governor  Woodford  be¬ 
ing  apprised  of  the  event,  sent  ships  of  war  and  provisions  to 
save  them,  and  to  conduct  the  run-aways  to  Trinidad. 

To  the  Fourteenth,  That,  as  far  as  relates  to  this  particular, 
the  conduct  of  Governor  Woodford,  is  sufficiently  notorious, 
from  the  Gazettes  of  Grenada,  and  the  other  articles ;  and 
the  witness  refers  to  what  he  has  deposed  to  the  foregoing 
questions. 

To  the  Fifteenth,  That  Governor  Woodford,  if  he  did  not 
assist,  at  least  tolerated  the  vessels,  armed  by  individuals, 
and  which  were  in  the  port  of  Trinidad,  with  the  sole  object  of 
watching  the  Creoles  and  Foreigners  coming  to  the  Main  to 
assist  the  Americans,  in  order  to  assassinate  them ;  as  hap¬ 
pened  some  months  past  to  a  transport,  laden  with 
Englishmen. 

To  the  Sixteenth,  That  only  from  report  and  information, 
he  knows  this  particular,  having  been  three  years  domiciled 
in  this  city. 
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To  the  Seventeenth,  That  he  knows,  from  the  public  papers, 
that  Governor  Woodford  has  been  in  Caraccas,  Valencia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Main;  and  of  his  being  courted  thereby 
General  Morillo,  some  months  past ;  and  that  by  his  conduct, 
Governor  Woodford,  as  well  as  by  other  repeated  acts,  has 
rendered  himself  the  enemy  of  every  Creole,  and  the  friend  of 
their  oppressors. 

To  the  Eighteenth,  That  all  he  has  declared  is  public  and 
notorious,  and  true  upon  oath ;  and  that  he  confirms  and 
ratifies  it'’";  that  he  will  repeat  it  as  often  as  demanded; 
that  he  is  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  that  he  has  nothing 
to  add  or  take  away ;  and  signs  it  with  me,  the  Notary,  to 
which  I  testify. 

Matias  Lovera. 

Anthony  Alcala, 
Notary  to  the  Government. 


In  the  City  of  Guayana,  9th  Dec.  1820,  being  present  the 
Citizen  Peter  Sanchez  Torres,  presented  as  a  witness  by 
the  Procurator-General,  I  received  on  oath  and  due  form, 
and  interrogated  him  as  to  the  particulars  contained  in 
the  foregoing  writings ;  when  he  deposed  as  follows : 

To  the  First,  That  he  knows  and  testifies,  that  those  who 
emigrated  In  1814,  presented  to  Governor  Woodford,  of  Tri¬ 
nidad,  the  petition  referred  to  by  Mr.  Marryat,  and  that  its 
fate  was  as  is  mentioned  in  the  question. 

To  the  Second,  That  he  knows  and  testifies,  that  those  who 
vrere  driven  away  in  consequence  of  the  quality  of  the  barks, 
as  well  as  from  want  of  provisions,  were  forced  to  return  to 


To  the  Third,  That  towards  the  end  of  the  said  year  1814, 
many  parties  successively  emigrated,  of  which  almost  all 
went  to  Trinidad,  in  consequence  of  its  proximity,  the  want 
of  provisions,  and  the  quality  of  their  barks. 

To  the  Fourth,  That  almost  all  were  driven  away  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Woodford,  and  returned  to  the  coast  of  Cumana,  where 
they  fell  victims  to  the  army  of  Boves  and  Morales. 

To  the  Fifth,  That  he  is  ignorant  of  that  fact. 

To  the  Sixth,  That  it  is  incalculable  the  number  of  persons 
assassinated  by  Bdves  and  Morales  on  the  coast  of  Cumana, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  driven  back  by  Governor 
Woodford. 

To  the  Seventh,  That  it  is  public  and  notorious,  that  it  was 
a  maxim  with  the  murderous  Boves  and  Morales,  to  destroy 
all  the  white  persons,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex;  in 
consequence,  almost  all  who  emigrated  and  sought  for  refuge 
in  Trinidad,  and  other  foreign  Islands,  were  whites. 

To  the  Eighth,  That  the  intention  of  Boves  and  Morales,  in 
this  respect,  was  to  have  with  them  the  people  of  colour  and 
slaves,  of  which  almost  all  their  force  was  composed ;  and  iiv 
order  to  encourage  them,  they  promised  to  every  individu/ 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  property  of  every  wh^ 
person  they  should  kill,  with  a  good  recompence  if  they  sh^ 
kill  their  masters.  / 


To  the  Ninth,  That  the  said  Boves  used  to  say  to  his 
followers,  that  when  all  the  other  whites  were  killed,  they 
should  finish  by  killing  himself,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pro¬ 
perty  taken  from  them. 

To  the  Tenth,  That  he  knows  and  testifies,  that  among  the 
persons  driven  away  by  Governor  Woodford,  there  were  many 
women  and  children,  and  old  and  pacific  persons,  (non-com- 
batans) ;  that  almost  all  had  persons  who  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  conduct ;  but  that  the  said  Governor  refused  to 
admit  them,  although  that  responsibility  was  offered. 

To  the  Eleventh,  That  the  witness  and  his  son  the  citizen 
Presbyter,  James  Bernard  Sanchez,  and  almost  all  the  emi¬ 
grants  who  were  driven  back  from  Trinidad,  received  from 
Governor  Woodford  injuries,  insults,  blows  and  imprisonment, 
on  no  other  account  than  that  of  being  patriots,  or  that  he 
thought  they  were  so. 

To  the  Twelfth,  That  the  said  Governor  intercepted, 
opened,  and  retained  the  letters  of  the  patriot  emigrants,  even 
coming  from  other  colonies,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Marquis  del  Toro,  citizen  Francis  Rodriguez,  which  fact  is 
sufficiently  scandalous. 

To  the  Thirteenth,  That  he  testifies,  that  when  the  patriots 
took  possession  of  this  province,  the  enemy  flying,  pursued  by 
the  liberator  of  Guayana,  Governor  Woodford  sent  ships  of 
war  and  provisions  to  succour  and  save  a  multitude  of  persons, 
who  had  escaped  by  the  Oronoco  and  ports  adjacent. 

To  the  Fourteenth,  That  such  was  the  rage  and  hatred  of 

^vernor  Woodford  towards  all  real  and  presumed  patriots, 

^  not  content  with  the  assassinations  executed  by  Boves 
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and  Morales,  he  himself  persecuted  and  maltreated,  directly 
and  indirectly,  all  those  who  arrived  in  Trinidad,  in  order  that 
they  should  not  remain  in  that  colony.  That  this  deponent, 
out  of  compassion,  took  from  Guiria  in  his  launch,  and  con¬ 
ducted  to  Trinidad,  a  multitude  of  persons  of  different  ages 
and  sexes ;  that  they  were  detained  five  days  in  that  port, 
without  being  permitted  to  land,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the 
enemy’s  galliot,  Esperanza,  a  flechera,  and  a  felucca,  to 
come  to  assassinate  them.  That  they  were  informed  of  this 
by  a  fishing  boat,  and  notwithstanding  their  not  having  per¬ 
mission,  they  all  jumped  on  shore,  and  presented  themselves 
before  the  Governor,  who,  infuriated,  put  in  prison  the  citizens 
Presbyter,  James  Bernard  Sanchez  (who  was;  grievously  ill,) 
Quintin  Vallenilla,  Dn.  Nicholas  Aurola,  this  deponent,  and 
many  others,  whose  names  he  does  not  recollect.  That  the 
first  time  the  above-mentioned  James  Bernard  Sanchez  went  to 
Trinidad,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Presbyter  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Merida,  Dn.  Mendoza;  that  they  were  insulted 
by  Governor  Woodford,  and  arrested  in  the  house  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  port,  Jacob ;  that  from  thence  they  were  put  on 
board  a  fishing-boat,  without  victuals  or  water,  in  order  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  any  other  place  than  Trinidad. 

To  the  Fifteenth,  That  he  is  ignorant  of  that  fact. 

To  the  Sixteenth,  That  he  is  also  ignorant  of  that  fact. 

To  the  Seventeenth,  That  he  knows  it  to  be  public  and 
notorious,  by  the  public  papers,  that  the  Governor  of  Trini¬ 
dad,  from  his  hatred  towards  the  patriots,  more  than  any 
other  motive,  visited  General  Morillo  since  the  Spanish  revo¬ 
lution,  and  was  obsequiously  treated  by  him  at  Puerto 
Cabello,  Valencia,  and  Caraccas. 


To  the  Eighteenth,  That  all  he  has  deposed  is  public  and 
notorious,  and  strictly  true  upon  oath ;  that  he  affirms  and 
ratifies  it,  and  will  say  it  again,  if  necessary;  that  he  has 
nothing  to  add  nor  take  away ;  that  he  is  sixty  years  of  age; 
and  signs  with  me,  the  Notary,  to  which  I  certify. 

Pedro  Sanchez  de  Torres. 

Anto.  Alcala. 


In  the  City  of  Angostura,  10  th  October,  1820,  being  present 
in  this  Hotel,  the  Citizen  Vincente  Gallardo,  a  witness 
presented  by  the  Procurator-General,  I  received  his  oath 
in  due  form ;  and  being  interrogated,  as  to  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  foregoing,  he  deposed  as  follows : 

To  the  First,  That  he  can  declare  nothing  as  to  that  par¬ 
ticular,  being  at  the  time  mentioned  concealed  in  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

To  the  Second,  That  for  the  same  reason,  he  is  also  ig¬ 
norant  of  that  particular. 

To  the  Third,  That  he  knows  and  testifies,  that  in  the 
latter  months  of  the  year  1814,  numerous  parties  emigrated, 
of  whom  many  went  to  Trinidad,  having  no  other  alternative, 
in  consequence  of  the  smallness  and  bad  state  of  their  barks, 
want  of  provision,  and  the  proximity  of  that  Island. 

To  the  Fourth,  That  almost  all  who  emigrated  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  Trinidad,  were  driven  away  by  the  Governor  of  that 
Island,  and  in  consequence  forced  to  return  to  Cumana,  and 


were  assassinated  by  the  troops  of  Boves  and  Morales.  That 
this  deponent  does  not  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  those 
unfortunate  persons,  but  that  the  fact  is  public  and  notorious. 

To  the  Fifth,  That  in  like  manner  he  testifies,  that  many 
parties  not  being  able  to  arrive  in  the  port  of  Trinidad,  took 
refuge  on  the  coasts  of  the  island;  but  this  deponent  is  ig¬ 
norant  of  any  thing  else  in  that  particular. 

To  the  Sixth,  That  according  to  the  general  opinion,  more 
than  2,000  persons  of  all  sexes  and  age?  were  assassinated 
by  the  troops  of  Boves  and  Morales,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  driven  away  by  Governor  Woodford. 

To  the  Seventh,  That  it  was  the  wish  of  Boves  and  Morales 
to  exterminate  the  race  of  whites,  without  distinction  of  sex 
or  age ;  and  on  this  account  it  was,  that  all  who  emigrated  to 
the  island  of  Trinidad  and  other  colonies  were  whites. 

To  the  Eighth,  That  it  is  also  public  and  notorious,  that 
the  object  of  this  maxim  was  to  have  with  them  all  the  people 
of  colour  and  slaves,  of  which  the  army  of  Boves  and  Morales 
was  composed;  and  in  order  to  encourage  them,  they  promised 
to  each  individual,  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  such  white  people  as  they  should  assassinate,  without 
distinction  of  sex. 

To  the  Ninth,  That  it  is  certain,  that  Boves  used  to  say  to 
his  soldiers,  that  in  order  to  better  secure  to  themselves  the 
property  taken  from  the  whites,  they  ought  to  assassinate 
him,  when  all  the  others  of  that  colour  were  disposed  of. 

To  the  Tenth,  That  almost  all  the  emigrants  driven  away 
by  Governor  Woodfoi-d,  were  composed  of  old  people,  women 


and  children  ;  that  they  had,  and  offered  security  to  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  for  their  good  behaviour  in  the  island,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  he  would  not  admit  them. 


To  the  Eleventh,  That  almost  all  the  emigrants  who  went 
to  Trinidad  suffered  blows,  injuries,  insults,  and  imprison¬ 
ment,  without  any  other  crime  than  being,-  or  his  imagining 
them  tp  be,  patriots.  That  the  said  Governor  sent  the  Pres¬ 
byter  Machuca  to  this  capital,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
enemy  ;  and  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  ecclesiastic. 

To  the  Twelfth,  That  from  report  he  only  knows  that  par¬ 
ticular. 

To  the  Thirteenth,  That  he  knows  and  testifies,  that  when 
the  enemy  retired  from  this  province,  in  consequence  of  the 
entry  of  the  patriots,  they  were  assisted  and  protected  by  Go¬ 
vernor  Woodford  ;  that  when  he  knew  that  they  had  fled  by 
the  Oronoco,  pursued  by  our  light  troops,  he  instantly  sent 
to  their  succour  two  ships  of  war,  well  furnished  with  plenty 
of  provisions. 

To  the  Fourteenth,  That  such  was  the  rage  and  hatred  en¬ 
tertained  by  Governor  Woodford  towards  all  real  or  pre¬ 
sumed  patriots,  that  not  content  with  the  murders  perpe¬ 
trated  by  Boves  and  Morales,  he  himself  maltreated  and 
persecuted,  directly  and  indirectly,  all  those  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  arrive  in  Trinidad,  in  order  that  they  should 
not  remain  there ;  that  he  put  many  emigrants  to  work  on  the 
roads  ;  that  this  deponent  and  the  citizens  Pedro  Ortiz,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Padilla,  were  forty-seven  days  in  the  mountains  of 
Guiria,  famishing  and  nearly  expiring,  until  fortunately  a 
Mulatto  of  Trinidad,  moved  by  compassion  and  humanity, 


offered  to  conduct  them  to  the  coast  of  that  island,  but  under 
the  express  condition  that  they  should  suffer  death,  rather 
than  declare  to  the  Governor,  who  it  was  brought  them 
thither;  that  the  said  Mulatto  landed  them  in  the  night  on 
the  shore,  near  the  port,  from  whence  they  bent  their  course 
towards  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Celestini  Savera;  that  being 
near  the  house,  a  major-domo  came  out  and  made  them  return 
to  the  shore,  without  even  permitting  them  to  drink  water, 
saying  he  was  ordered  by  his  master  to  give  no  relief  to  the 
emigrants,,  in  consequence  of  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
Governor  for  so  doing ;  that  the  following  day  they  all  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  before  the  Governor,  who  received  them 
angrily,  and  ordered  them  instantly  to  embark  for  Guiria, 
where  their  throats  would  be  cut,  as  was  the  fate  of  so  many 
others,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Woodford;  that  this  deponent  and  his  companions  ob¬ 
stinately  refused  to  comply  with  so  cruel  a  mandate ;  that 
they  told  him  they  had  rather  be  ordered  to  be  hanged,  than 
to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; .  that  Governor 
Woodford  at  last  conceded  to  them  permission  to  embark  in¬ 
stantly  on  board  a  Bylander,  which  fortunately  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing  for  Grenada,  but  without  permitting  them, 
even  for  two  hours,  to  solicit  provisions  for  the  voyage;  that 
they  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  debility,  so  that  they 
excited  the  compassion  of  all  who  saw  them,  as  they  were 
going  to  embark ;  that  on  the  passage  they  were  near  dying 
of  hunger,  the  Captain  of  the  Bylander  having  only  provisions 
for  his  crew ;  that  on  the  passage  they  were  taken  by  the 
squadron  of  Morillo,  which  was  going  towards  the  island  of 
Margaritta,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  themselves,  they 
were  obliged  to  hide  in  a  very  inconvenient  place ;  that  this 
deponent  and  his  companions  were  sure,  that  although  Ge¬ 
neral  Morillo  was  an  enemy,  he  would  have  compassionated 

their  sufferings,  and  treated  them  better  than  the  inhuman 
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Governor  of  Trinidad ;  that  on  arriving  at  Grenada,  the 
Governor  of  the  island  gave  them  a  good  reception,  and 
offered  them  every  protection  ;  that  they  remained  there  till 
their  health  was  re-established,  and  then  each  went  where  he 
thought  best  to  get  his  subsistence. 

To  the  Fifteenth,  That  this  deponent  is  ignorant  of  that 
fact. 


To  the  Sixteenth, 
ticular. 


That  he  is  also  ignorant  of  that  par- 


To  the  Seventeenth,  That  he  knows  by  the  public  papers 
that  GovernorWoodford,  through  hatred  towards  the  patriots, 
more  than  from  any  other  motive,  visited  General  Morillo 
since  the  Spanish  revolution,  and  was  obsequiously  treated 
by  him  in  Caraecas,  Valencia,  and  Puerto  Cabello. 


To  the  Eighteenth,  That  all  he  has  declared  is  public  and 
notorious,  and  strictly  true  upon  oath  ;  that  he  affirms  and 
ratifies  it,  and  will  say  so  always  when  called  upon  ;  that  he 
has  nothing  to  add  or  take  away ;  he  read  it,  and  said  it  is 
what  he  said.  That  he  is  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  signs 
with  me,  the  Notary,  to  which  I  give  faith. 

Vincente  Gallardo. 

Anto.  Alcala. 
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In  the  City  of  Guayana,  3lst  October,  1820,  being  present 
the  citizen  Jose  Manuel  Morales,  a  witness  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Procurator-General,  I  received  his  oath 
in  due  form,  and  interrogated  him  as  to  the  particulars 
contained  in  the  foregoing,  when  he  deposed  as 
follows : — 

To  the  First,  That  he  is  one  of  those  who  suffered  in  his 
person,  by  word,  act,  and  ill  treatment  of  the  Governor  of 
Trinidad,  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  in  consequence  of  having 
arrived  there  on  the  31st  of  August,  1814,  flying  from  the 
butcheries  perpetrated  by  the  ferocious  Boves  and  Morales. 
By  act,  that  from  the  port  he  was  conducted,  as  a  criminal, 
by  a  military  commission,  to  his  presence,  and  from  thence 
to  a  dungeon,  deprived  of  all  communication  for  three  days, 
without  being  permitted  or  ordered  any  nourishment :  there 
was  a  dispute  in  which  this  deponent  alleged  his  innocence, 
and  claimed  the  rights  of  humanity.  That  every  expression 
of  the  Governor  was  improper,  sarcastic,  infamous  insults, 
and  epithets  of  insurgent  and  factious ;  that  he  should  be 
sent  back  to  the  Spanish  Main  ;  that  he  should  be  fined  one 
hundred  dollars  for  coming  to  the  island  without  his  know¬ 
ledge that  his  servant  who  accompanied  him  should  be  con¬ 
fiscated;  that  he  departed  the  third  day,  with  a  passport  for 
Barbadoes,  the  first  penalty  being  commuted  by  a  decree  of 
the  Governor,  the  second  day  of  his  imprisonment;  that  in 
consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  to  all  the  emi¬ 
grants  who  arrived  in  the  island,  he  made  a  memorandum  of 
all  his  actions,  in  order  to  lay  his  sufferings,  as  he  now  does, 
before  the  throne  of  Great  Britain ;  and  for  this  purpose,  he 
certifies,  from  certain  knowledge,  the  truth  of  the  foregoing, 
as.  well  as  other  acts  of  the  said  Governor. 
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To  the  Second,  That  he  testifies,  from  exact  information, 
that  he  drove  away  from  the  port  a  multitude  of  both  sexes, 
who  came  in  various  barks  from  the  coast  of  Guiria,  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  Trinidad,  at  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  were 
spreading  horror  all  around  ;  that  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  assassinated,  and  others  died  by  the  intemperature 
of  the  mountains,  and  from  the  fatigue  of  travelling  on 
craggy  roads. 

To  the  Third,  That  the  emigrants  continued  the  rest  of  the 
year  1814,  and  that  in  consequence  of  being  driven  back  by 
Governor  Woodford,  their  lot  was  to  fall  victims  to  the 
knife,  or  by  sickness  on  the  coast,  as  the  few  who  saved 
themselves  on  the  mountains,  and  still  survived,  was  more 
by  chance  than  by  the  natural  order  of  things. 


To  the  Fourth,  That  he  refers  to  the  foregoing,  and  can¬ 
not,  individually,  detail  any  of  the  individuals ;  that  the 
space  of  seven  years  has  caused  him  to  forget  their  names ; 
that  he  knows  of  four  or  five  vessels  that  were  driven  away 
by  Governor  Woodford  ;  that  the  emigrants  met  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  lot  described,  to  the  number,  as  near  as  possible,  of  three 
hundred  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  ;  that  the  respectable 
Presbyter,  citizen  Jose  Francisco  Rivaz,  can  give  much  in¬ 
formation  of  this  particular,  having  experienced  the  same 
treatment  from  Governor  Woodford ;  as  can  also  the  citi¬ 
zen  Manuel  Landa,  both  living  in  this  province. 


To  the  Fifth,  That  he  knows  and  testifies,  that  Governor 
Woodford  had  given  orders  to  drive  back  all  the  emigrants 
from  the  Spanish  Main :  as  he,  the  deponent,  was,  from  an 
estate  where  he  arrived  with  his  little  bark,  to  seek  for  nou¬ 
rishment;  as  also  occurred  to  the  citizen  Manuel  Natera, 
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who  lives  in  this  city,  and  who  carried  on  board  his  bark 
many  persons  and  families. 

To  the  Sixth,  That  what  he  knows  of  this  particular,  ha 
has  declared  in  the  fourth. 

To  the  Seventh,  That  the  Spanish  Governor  of  the  Main, 
not  having  sufficient  means  for  the  destruction  of  this  country, 
and  its  inhabitants,  in  the  years  1812,  13,  and  14,  commis¬ 
sioned  a  band  of  factious  persons  to  raise  the  population  of  the 
plains  of  these  provinces,  among  whom  were  Boves,  Yaner, 
Nocelo,  &c.,  of  whom,  the  first  insinuating  himself  with  the 
free  people  of  colour  and  slaves,  and  taking  advantage  of 
their  gross  ignorance  and  immorality,  instilled  into  their 
minds  the  dreadful  maxim  to  assassinate  all  the  white  people, 
and  to  take  possession  of  their  property ;  that  in  this  mode 
he  had  formidable  followers,  who  murdered  every  white  they 
met  with,  and  who  were  less  numerous  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  they  sustained  in  an  uninterrupted  series  of  battles  ;  that 
such  as  could  escape  of  both  sexes,  emigrated,  fearful  of  the 
murderous  knife  ;  and  sad  experience  tells  the  fate  of  those 
who  either  remained  on  the  coast  of  Guiria,  or  were  driven 
back  there  by  Governor  Woodford. 

To  the  Eighth,  That  it  is  public  and  notorious,  that  the 
maxim  referred  to  in  the  last,  had  for  its  object  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  white  people,  and  to  take  possession  of  their 
property. 

To  the  Ninth,  That  it  is  notorious,  that  he  impressed  this 
infernal  maxim  upon  them,  by  saying,  that  when  he  alone  of 
the  whites  remained,  they  should  also  murder  him. 
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To  the  Tenth,  That  he  has  already  declared,  that  the  emi¬ 
grants,  driven  back  by  Governor  Woodford,  were  composed 
of  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes  ;  and  he  declares  that,  al¬ 
though  he  offered  security  for  his  good  conduct,  he  was 
confined  in  a  prison. 


To  the  Eleventh,  That  it  is  public  truth,  that  Governor 
Woodford  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  cause  of  America ; 
that  although  he  does  not  recollect  the  names  of  all  those  emi¬ 
grants,  who  were  injured  by  him,  it  is  public  and  notorious 
that  all  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  his  hands  were 
insulted  and  maltreated,  as  happened  to  himself,  and  to  the 
citizen  Presbyter,  Don  Francisco  Rivaz,  solely  because  he 
emigrated  from  the  Main. 

To  the  Twelfth,  That  he  knows  and  testifies,  that  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  Venezuelan  emigrants  were  intercepted  and  opened 
by  Governor  Woodford;  although  they  came  from  other  co¬ 
lonies,  as  was  the  case  with  a  letter  sent  by  the  citizen  Fran¬ 
cisco  Policarpo  Ortiz,  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  to  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Marquis  del  Toro,  in  which  was  enclosed 
one  from  this  deponent  to  the  said  Marquis,  citizen  Francisco 
Rodriguez;  and  which  letters  only  contained  an  account  of 
the  horrors  committed  on  the  Main  by  the  blood-thirsty  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  of  the  operations  which  they  were  informed  at 
St.  Thomas  were  projected  by  the  patriots,  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  tyranny. 

To  the  Thirteenth,  That  it  is  public  and  notorious,  that 
Governor  Woodford  sent  from  his  island  ships  of  war  and 
provisions,  to  protect  the  Spaniards,  and  bring  them  to  Ti ini- 
dad,  when  the  patriots  took  possession  of  Angostura,  and  the 
fortresses  of  Old  Guayana. 

To  the  Fourteenth,  That  the  bad  conduct  of  Governor 
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Woodford  towards  the  patriots  is  public,  in  the  island  of  Gre¬ 
nada  and  the  other  Antilles. 

To  the  Fifteenth,  That  he  only  knows  by  information,  that 
Governor  Woodford  endeavoured  to  intercept  and  embargo 
the  aid  sent  by  the  patriots,  by  some  good  foreigners  in 
Europe,  and  who  anchored  in  that  island. 

To  the  Sixteenth,  That  in  the  same  way  he  knows  that 
Governor  Woodford,  last  year,  armed  the  steam-boat  and 
other  ships,  in  order  to  take  an  expedition  under  Colonel 
English,  who  was  near  the  island,  waiting  for  orders  for  his 
ulterior  destination ;  but  knowing  it,  he  directed  his  course 
to  the  island  of  Margaritta. 

To  the  Seventeenth,  That  he  knows,  by  his  correspondence 
with  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  St.  Thomas’s,  where  Governor 
Woodford  anchored  on  his  voyage  to  the  province  of  Caraccas; 
that  he  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  complimenting  General 
Morillo,  and  that  he  was  obsequiously  treated  by  him  in 
Puerto  C^bello,  Valencia  and  Caraccas. 

To  the  Eighteenth,  That  all  he  has  declared  is  public  and 
notorious  and  true  upon  oath ;  that  he  affirms  and  ratifies  it, 
that  he  will  repeat  it  as  often  as  demanded ;  that  he  hath  no¬ 
thing  to  add  or  take  away ;  that  he  is  25  years  of  age,  and 
signs  with  the  Notary,  to  which  I  give  faith. 

Manuel  Morales. 

Anto.  Alcala. 
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In  the  city  of  Guayana,  Nov.  2,  1820,  being  present  as  a 
witness,  the  citizen  Jose  Prudencio  Lanz,  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Procurator-General  of  the  Republic,  I 
received  his  oath  in  due  form,  and  interrogated  him  as 
to  the  fact  contained  in  the  foregoing,  when  he  deposed 
as  follows ; 

To  the  First,  That  he  positively  certifies  that  the  misfor¬ 
tune  related  in  this  particular  was  the  lot  of  the  citizen 
Francisco  Sanchez  Verca,  who,  fearful  of  falling  a  victim  to 
the  troops  of  Boves  and  Morales,  embarked  for  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  and  on  her  arrival  there,  presented  herself  before 
the  Governor,  who  received  her  with  the  greatest  insult  and 
degradation  to  her  sex,  and  ordered  her  instantly  to  depart 
the  island ;  that  she  complied  and  returned  to  the  coast  of 
Guiria,  from  whence  she  had  emigrated,  in  company  with  one 
Velasco,  who  as  well  as  she,  sought  his  safety. 

To  the  Second,  That  he  testifies,  from  certain  knowledge, 
that  a  multitude  of  persons  acted  on  the  same  resolution  of 
going  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  in  consequence  of  the  facility 
of  going  there  in  any  bark,  however  small,  and  that  almost 
all  were  driven  back  ;  and  that  a  very  few  who  got  permission 
to  land  at  Port  of  Spain,  were  under  the  condition  to  leave 
the  island  the  first  opportunity,  though  they  could  scarcely 
escape  the  enemy,  who  infested  its  coasts ;  that  many  of  them 
were  assassinated,  and  others  died  of  hunger  in  the  mountains, 
when  they  could  not  any  longer  subsist  upon  herbs,  or  even 
the  horrid  recourse  of  human  flesh  ;  one  of  the  said  emigrants 
sacrificing  his  own  daughter,  to  nourish  himself  in  union 
with  others  who  shared  the  same  fate.  That  those  who  were 
permitted  to  land  were  instantly  confined  in  the  common  pri¬ 
son,  without  respect  to  age,  circumstances,  or  political  opinion, 
as  was  the  fate  of  the  presbyter,  Don.  F.  Rivaz,  Don.  N. 
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Azaola,  officer  Q.  Ballimilla,  citizen  P.  Sanchez  del  Toco, 
and  a  multitude  of  pacific  persons  :  the  principles  of  hostility 
which  directed  the  conduct  of  the  said  Governor  Woodford 
were  manifested  in  his  refusing  permission  to  land  to  the 
wife  of  the  citizen  Manuel  Landa,  who  arrived  there  in  la¬ 
bour,  and  was  delivered  during  the  five  days  she  remained 
on  board ;  so  that  no  Chief  could  be  found  better  formed  to 
second  the  sanguinary  views  of  Boves  and  Morales,  and  their 
infernal  followers. 

To  the  Third,  That  he  refers  to  the  contents  of  the  fore¬ 
going. 

To  the  Fourth,  That  those  who  were  driven  back  by  Wood¬ 
ford,  and  those  who  could  not  embark,  were  assassinated  on 
the  coasts  of  Guiria,  which  for  some  time  were  covered 
with  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  to  the  horror  of  strangers  who 
traded  to  those  coasts ;  and  when  they  informed  the  said 
Governor  of  these  dreadful  sights,  he  evinced  the  greatest  in¬ 
sensibility,  and  even  pleasure. 

To  the  Fifth,  That  the  fact  recited  in  this  particular  is  po¬ 
sitive  and  notorious. 

To  the  Sixth,  That  by  the  computation  of  faithworthy  per¬ 
sons,  and  even  of  European  Spaniards,  more  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  persons  were  sacrificed  to  the  brutal  vengeance  of  Boves 
and  Morales,  and  their  satellites. 

To  the  Seventh,  That  it  is  positive  that  the  war  carried  on 
by  these  Chiefs  was  not  against  republicanism  or  poli¬ 
tical  opinion,  but  against  the  white  people ;  and  a  proof  of  it 
is,  that  they  sacrificed,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  the 


inhabitants  of  Venezuela  of  that  colour;  and  for  this  reason 
they  were  all  white  people  who  emigrated. 


To  the  Eighth,  That  Boves  and  Morales  had  formed  the 
project  of  exterminating  the  white  people,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex,  and  for  this  purpose  they  encouraged  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  people  of  colour,  of  which  their  army  was  com¬ 
posed,  promising  them  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the 
property  of  such  white  people  as  they  murdered  ;  a  testimony 
uniformly  given  by  those  persons  who  awaking  from  their 
illusion,  abandoned  the  standard  of  tyranny,  and  joined  that 
of  liberty  and  independence. 


To  the  Ninth,  That  it  is  positive,  from  the  information  of 
the  troops  of  Boves  and  Morales,  that  the  fact  stated  in  this 
particular  is  true. 


To  the  Tenth,  That  the  facts  recited  in  this  particular  are 
also  certain  and  public ;  that  he  does  not  recollect  the  names 
of  the  individuals  refused  permission  to  land  in  the  aforesaid 
colony ;  but  he  well  recollects  the  Presbyter  Domingo  Brumal 
coming  from  St.  Thomas  to  Trinidad,  in  the  idea  of  living 
there,  where  he  had  old  friends.  He  was  allowed  to  land, 
but  as  soon  as  the  Governor  knew  that  he  was  an  emigrant 
from  Cumana,  although  he  came  from  St.  Thomas,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  put  in  the  public  prison,  where  he  was  conducted, 
with  scandal  and  outrage,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  days, 
he  was  shipped  off  for  another  colony.  The  Presbyter 
Domingo  Ballimilla  experienced  almost  a  similar  reception. 
Having  arrived  with  his  wife  and  several  children  from  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  as  soon  as  the  Governor  knew 
they  were  emigrants  from  Cumana,  he  ordered  them  instantly 
to  return  in  the  same  ship  to  the  colony  they  came  from. 
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loading  this  unfortunate  family  with  bitter  reproaches,  and 
violating  the  laws  of  commerce,  in  not  allowing  the  captain  to 
land,  to  realise  his  venture,  nor  giving  them  time  to  procure 
provisions,  which  they  earnestly  requested. 

To  the  Eleventh,  That  he  refers  to  the  second;  and  further 
declares,  that  the  hatred  evinced  by  Woodford  towards  all  the 
emigrants  from  the  Main,  was  intense ;  and  notwithstanding 
he  had  orders  from  the  British  ministry  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality  between  the  Spaniards  and  Americans ;  and 
although,  by  the  Colonial  Constitution,  toleration  is  allowed 
in  matters  of  religious  belief,  he  proceeded  criminally  against 
the  emigrants  Miguel  Sanchez  and  Miguel  Pereira,  of  the  city 
of  Cumana,  for  having  been  wanting  in  what  he  considered  as 
due  respect  to  the  sacrament,  in  the  house  of  a  sick  person, 
where  they  accidentally  were.  They  were  conducted  to  pri¬ 
son,  proceeded  against  summarily,  and  in  eight  days  were 
condemned,  without  being  heard,  and  without  confessing  that 
they  were  of  the  catholic  church ;  the  following  Sunday,  they 
on  bent  knees  heard  high  mass  performed,  at  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  in  presence  of  the  catholic  population ;  after¬ 
wards,  sang  the  psalm  of  misericordia,  in  manifestation  of 
repentance,  and  a  sermon  was  pronounced  by  the  priest  in 
the  pulpit,  which  served  to  shew  to  the  people  the  placidness 
of  Sanchez  and  Pereira,  and  the  violence  of  Governor  Vfood- 
ford.  All  this  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
population  of  all  nations  and  religions;  after  which,  they 
were  recommitted  to  prison,  and  the  following  day  they  were 
embarked  for  Grenada,  where  Sanchez  died,  and  Pereira  met 
the  same  fate  on  the  Main. 

To  the  Twelfth,  That  the  contents  of  this  particular  are 
certain;  and  further,  that  the  Marquis  del  Toro  and  his 
brother,  Don  Fernando  del  Toro,  in  the  year  1812,  went  to 
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the  island  of  Trinidad,  with  the  resolution  of  remaining  there 
till  tranquillity  should  be  restored  in  the  province  of  Venezuela. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  the  colony,  or  find  security,  for  no 
other  reason  than  in  a  letter  from  St.  Thomas,  it  was  men¬ 
tioned,  that  Bolivar  had  departed  with  an  expedition  for  the 
coast  of  Venezuela. 

To  the  Thirteenth,  That  this  deponent  saw  three  or  four 
vessels,  well  manned  and  provided,  leave  Trinidad  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  also  that  he  has  seen 
Porto  Franco  given  to  four  or  five  Spanish  bombs,  permitting 
them  to  remain  armed  in  Port  of  Spain ;  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  requests  made  by  the  merchants  that  they  should  be 
disarmed,  in  order  to  permit  them  to  realise  the  commercial 
speculations  they  had  pending. 

To  the  Fourteenth,  That  he  refers  to  what  he  has  already 
deposed,  and  adds,  that  no  proof  can  be  more  authentic  of 
the  hatred  entertained  by  Woodford  against  all  who  favour  or 
embrace  the  cause  of  liberty,  than  his  having  industriously 
persecuted  all  who  entertained  such  sentiments.  He  expelled 
the  foreigner  Mariani,  a  rich  inhabitant  of  the  island,  without 
permitting  him  to  dispose  of  his  property.  He  conducted 
with  troops,  and  manacled  with  fetters,  the  Spanish  Migl. 
Sanchez,  because  he  served  the  republic;  that  after  many 
days’  imprisonment  he  was  put  to  the  public  works,  in  paving 
the  streets,  and  expelled  to  St.  Thomas’s,  without  giving  him 
or  allowing  him  to  provide  himself  with  provisions.  That,  on 
the  contrary,  all  who  had  an  opposite  opinion,  have  had  in 
Governor  Woodford  a  protector  and  friend,  as  was  the  case 
with  Dn.  Antonio  Gomez,  who  having  been  the  author  of  the 
revolution  of  the  Canarians  and  Spaniards,  discovered  in  the 
city  of  Caraccas,  the  11th  July,  1811,  was  not  only  well 
received  by  Governor  Woodford,  but  obtained  from  him  all 
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the  necessaries  he  wanted,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Venezuela 
by  General  Monteverde,  returned  to  that  capital.  On  its 
being  set  free  a  second  time  by  General  Bolivar,  he  returned 
again  to  Trinidad;  and  not  only  did  he  receive  him  with 
cordiality,  but  made  him  undergo  a  most  rare  metamorphosis, 
making  him  resign  his  only  profession  of  physician,  and  turn 
lawyer,  although  he  did  not  absolutely  know  how  to  constitute 
him,  in  the  acts  of  the  Government  and  Cabildo,  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  British  juris-consults.  That  in  the 
sequel  of  his  operations  against  the  emigrants,  he  has  followed 
no  other  path  than  that  pointed  out  by  that  insolent  Canarian, 
who  only  sought  an  opportunity  of  venting  the  venom  of 
which  he  is  composed,  without  either  compassion  or  motive. 


To  the  Fifteenth,  That  this  occurred  to  several  Englishmen, 
of  which  this  deponent  does  not  recollect  the  names,  except 
the  Quarter-master  Berol,  of  the  regiment  of  Trinidad. 

To  the  Sixteenth,  That  he  only  knows  these  facts  by  report, 
which  are  but  too  general. 

To  the  Seventeenth,  That  this  deponent  is  so  well  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  hostile  conduct  of  the  aforesaid  Governor  towards 
the  Venezuelans,  and  his  adhesion  to  their  enemies,  being 
their  indefatigable  protector,  as  all  who  arrived  at  Trinidad 
have  and  do  experience;  and  this  deponent  has  no  doubt  of 
the  facts  expressed  in  this  particular. 

To  the  Eighteenth,  That  all  he  has  declared  is  public  and 
notorious,  and  true  upon  oath;  that  he  has  read  it,  and 
agrees  to  it  in  all  its  parts ;  that  he  affirms  and  ratifies  it,  and 
will  repeat  it  as  often  as  demanded;  that  he  is  forty  years  of 
age,  (tather  less,)  and  signs  with  me,  of  which  I  give  faith, 
Joze  Prudencio  Lanz. 
Axtonio  Alcala. 


the  City  of  Guayana,  11th  November,  1820,  being  present 
the  Citizen  Pedro  Ortiz,  a  witness  presented  by  the 
Procurator-General,  I  received  his  oath  in  due  form,  and 
interrogated  him  as  to  the  tenor  of  the  facts  contained 
in  the  foregoing ;  when  he  deposed  as  follows : 

To  the  First,  That  in  the  month  of  October,  1814,  he 
arrived  at  Guiria,  with  his  family,  with  the  object  of  going  to 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  then  at  a  distance;  but  he  could  not  prosecute  his 
voyage,  as  no  vessel  would  take  him  on  board,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Governor  having  prohibited  all  persons  from  the 
Main  arriving  in  that  island.  That  the  Presbyter  citizen 
Diego  Bernardo  Sanchez,  and  the  Padre  Mendoza,  who  was 
curate  in  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  the  citizen  Jose  Manuel 
Morales  and  others,  ventured  out  in  “  fishing-boats,”  and 
presented  themselves  before  Governor  Woodford;  they  were 
instantly  repulsed,  and  were  conducted  to  prison,  where  they 
remained  until  they  were  re-embarked;  that  no  person  in 
Guiria  knew  of  this,  as  they  continued  to  emigrate,  until  the 
enemy  entered  killing  every  person;  that  then  many  took 
canoes  and  launches,  and  at  all  risk  made  for  the  coast  of 
Trinidad,  where  they  were  very  badly  received,  and  were 
conducted  before  the  Governor,  who  maltreated  them  in 
various  ways,  as  this  deponent  knew,  after  he  left  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Guiria. 

To  the  Second,  That  many  of  those  driven  away  by  Go¬ 
vernor  Woodford,  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  coast  of 
Guiria,  where  they  were  assassinated ;  and  others,  who  could 
do  so,  went  to  other  colonies. 


To  the  Third,  That  he  refers  to  what  he  deposed  to  the 
first. 

To  the  Fourth,  The  same. 

To  the  Fifth,  That  being  hid  in  the  mountains  of  Guiria, 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

To  the  Sixth,  That  about  three  thousand  persons  died  in 
Guiria,  in  consequence  of  Governor  Woodford  refusing  to 
give  them  an  asylum  in  Trinidad,  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  old  men,  women,  and  children  (whites). 

To  the  Seventh,  That  it  is  certain  that  Boves  and  Morales 
endeavoured  to  destroy  all  white  people,  and  those  who  could 
read  and  write,  for  which  purpose  they  armed  the  slaves,  and 
promised  them  the  possession  of  the  property  of  their  masters, 
in  case  they  murdered  them. 

To  the  Eighth,  That  he  refers  to  the  foregoing. 

To  the  Ninth,  That  Boves,  in  order  to  inspire  confidence 
in  the  slaves  who  followed  him,  told  them  that  when  they 
had  murdered  the  rest  of  the  whites,  and  he  only  remained, 
they  should  also  dispatch  him,  if  they  wished  to  enjoy  the 
property  conquered  by  them.  * 

To  the  Tenth,  That  it  is  positive,  that  among  the  persons 
driven  away  by  Governor  Woodford,  there  were  many  women 
and  children,  and  he  recollects  that  the  citizen  Petronila  Lara 
was  one  of  them. 

To  the  Eleventh,  That  this  deponent  not  being  able  to  em¬ 
bark  for  Trinidad,  before  the  entry  of  the  enemy  into  Guiria, 
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because  no  vessel  wished  to  take  him,  in  consequence  of  be¬ 
ing  prohibited  by  Governor  Woodford,  he  hid  himself  in 
the  mountains,  with  the  citizens,  Vis.  Gallardo,  Prosperio 
Suere,  Jose  Santos,  Bernardo  Padilla,  Francisco  Morales, 
Diego  Blanco,  Ignacio  Ortez,  and  others.  That  they  re¬ 
mained  there  about  two  months,  till  opportunely  a  black 
fisherman  came  to  their  aid ;  that  they  were  on  the  point  of 
dying  of  hunger,  but  he  had  compassion  on  them,  and  took 
them  in  his  boat  to  the  coast  of  Trinidad,  under  the  express 
condition  of  not  informing  the  Governor  who  it  was  brought 
them  there  ;  that  he  landed  them  in  the  night  on  the  shore 
near  Port  of  Spain,  from  whence  they  proceeded  towards 
the  habitation  of  Don  Alestino  Surera,  and  that  being  near  the 
house,  they  were  met  by  the  major-domo,  who  in  an  angry 
manner,  made  them  return  to  the  shore,  saying  he  was  ordered 
by  his  master  to  do  so,  and  to  allow  none  of  the  emigrants 
to  remain  there,  in  consequence  of  the  fines  imposed  by  the 
Governor  on  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  pity  on  such  un¬ 
fortunates  ;  that  they  departed  before  day  ;  the  master  having 
arrived  in  the  mean  time,  was  moved  by  their  dreadful  situa¬ 
tion,  gave  them  supper,  and  a  place  to  sleep  in,  charging 
them  to  depart  before  day-break,  and  to  be  silent  as  to  their 
having  past  the  night  there.  That  this  deponent  being  ill, 
could  not  follow  his  companions,  and  was  carried  by  two  of 
them,  till  they  met  a  cart  laden  with  sugar,  the  conductor  of 
which  allowed  him  to  get  up,  and  in  this  manner  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  town,  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  citizens^  Mo¬ 
rales,  where  he  remained  while  his  companions  went  to  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  Governor  Woodford,  who  received  them 
with  many  insults,  informing  them  that  they  should  retutn 
to  the  Main  ;  which  they  resisted,  and  protested  against  so 
cruel  a  mandate.  In  consequence,  the  Governor  compelled 
them  to  embark  on  board  a  Bylander  for  Grenada,  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  without  any  consideration  for  the 
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state  of  the  deponent’s  health.  He  commanded  two  alguazils 
to  conduct  them  on  board  the  Bylander,  where  they  were  put 
in  a  dying  state,  without  provisions  ;  so  that  he  thought  his 
last  moment  had  arrived.  That  on  the  passage  they  were 
taken  by  the  squadron  of  General  Morillo,  who  after  making 
them  sail  sometime  to  the  west,  allowed  them  to  proceed  on 
their  voyage  to  Grenada,  where  they  arrived  nearly  dead 
with  thirst  and  hunger,  and  where  they  remained  until  the 
re-establishment  of  his  health,  and  much  longer,  without 
being  molested. 

To  the  Twelfth,  That  he  is  ignorant  of  that  particular. 

To  the  Thirteenth,  That  he  knows  that  when  the  enemy 
retreated  from  this  province,  Governor  Woodford  sent  ships 
with  provisions  to  succour  them. 

To  the  Fourteenth,  That  the  facts  of  this  particular  are 
certain ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  Governor  Woodford  made  the 
emigrants  labour  at  the  public  works,  as  criminals. 

To  the  Fifteenth,  That  he  is  ignorant  of  that  particular. 

To  the  Sixteenth,  The  same. 

To  the  Seventeenth,  That  he  does  not  know  what  has  been 
the  object  of  the  voyage  made  by  Governor  Woodford ;  but  he 
testifies,  that  he  has  always  been  the  enemy  of  the  American 
patriots,  to  whom  he  did  all  the  injury  he  possibly  could, 
and  that  he  has  been  the  decided  protector  of  the  Spaniards, 
assisting  them  with  every  necessary  in  his  power. 

To  the  Eighteenth,  That  all  he  has  deposed  is  public  and 
notorious,  and  true  upon  oath.  He  read  it,  and  says  he  af- 
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firms  and  ratifies  it ;  that  he  will  repeat  it  as  often  as  de¬ 
manded  ;  that  he  hath  nothing  to  add  or  take  away  ;  that  he 
is  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  signs  with  me,  the  Notary, 
to  which  I  certify. 

Pedro  Ortez. 

Antonio  Alcala, 

Notary  to  the  Government. 


On  the  Sixteenth,  The  Procurator- General  says,  That  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  deposed,  are  sufficient  for  his 
purpose. 

Espana  Alcala. 

Angostura,  18th  Nov.  1820. 

Inspected  the  foregoing  justifications,  and  being  conform¬ 
able  to  the  request  of  the  Procurator-General,  approve  of 
them,  and  give  them  the  authority  of  the  Tribunal,  and  order 
them  to  be  archived. 

Alonzo  Uscatique. 

Luis  Peraza. 

Anto.  Alcala, 

Notary  to  the  Government. 

The  same  day  I  communicated  it  to  the  Procurator-General. 

Alcala. 

Agrees  with  the  original  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
political  government  of  this  province,  in  my  charge,  and  to 
which  I  refer  myself. 

Angostura,  18th  Nov.  1820. 

Anto.  Alcala, 

Notary  to  the  Government. 


We  give  faith  that  the  citizen  Anto.  Alcala,  by  whom  the 
foregoing  copy  is  certified,  is  Notary  of  the  Government  of 
Columbia,  as  he  styles  himself,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to 
Entire  credit,  in  judicature  and  thereout. 

Angostura,  ut  supra. 

Manl.  Quinter,  National  Notary. 
Jose  Freytes. 

Ip.  Gab.  Alcala. 


W.  Hughes,  Printer, 
Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden. 


